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PORTO RICO 


HER PRESENT CONDITION AND FEARS FOR THE FUTURE 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


HE trip to and through Porto Rico has been completed. Leaving on the 
T steamship Brazos from New York, March 21, I arrived at San Juan at 
6.30 Wednesday evening, the twenty-fifth. A tremendous gathering of 
Porto Rican working people was assembled on the pier and greeted my associates 
and me with oft-repeated ‘‘Viva, viva, la American Federation of Labor.” 
As we disembarked, throngs of men, women, and children gathered round us 
and greeted us with many hand-shaking, embraces, fond expressions. After a 
little delay we were ensconced in comfortable vehicles, and the people formed 
in procession as an escort to the hotel. They were loath to leave. They wanted 
an address, and from the entrance to the hotel, in a few words of appreciation 
of the reception, they were advised that at 8 o’clock a visit would be made 
to the Federacion Libre headquarters, and afterwards there would be a public 
meeting at the teatro. So they reluctantly dispersed. 

After a brief time we made a visit to the new Free Federation headquar- 
ters, much improved over the old offices. In these offices are the desks of the 
officers of the various local and -insular labor organizations. The charters 
of the organizations adorn the walls, as well as photographs of many men 
active in the American labor movement. 

The great theater was crowded and there were hundreds on the outside 
who could not gain admission. Later, on the plaza, small gatherings of men 
moved from place to place, to whom I had in turn to speak a few kindly or 


encouraging words. 
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I ought to say that my associates on the trip were George W. Perkins, 
President of the Cigarmakers’ International Union; Daniel Harris, President 
of the New York State Federation of Labor; William Strauss, President of the 
Joint Advisory Board of the International Union of New York local cigar- 
makers’ unions, and a personal friend, John E. Fitzpatrick, of Chicago. 

Santiago Iglesias, President of the Porto Rican Federation of Labor, and 
the American Federation of Labor representative on the island, acted as 
my interpreter, and Rivera Martinez, interpreter for Mr. Perkins. We were 
all on the platform of the San Juan mass meeting, and after Mr. Perkins and I 
addressed the meeting, Mr. Fitzpatrick felt impelled to ‘‘make a speech” and 
did so, citing the struggles of Ireland to attain her rights, and applying the 
lesson to Porto Rico. It was his maiden effort, but during the entire trip 
through the island, Signor Fitzpatrico, as he was called, never indulged himself 
again. 
During the evening I renewed the friendship of the men I met there in the 
early labor movement of the island, ten years ago. The satisfaction and the 
gratification were better felt and expressed through the eyes, the handshake, 
and the warm embrace, than in uttered speech. 

More than a thousand cigarmakers having been on strike for seven weeks, 
a conference had been held a week before in the office of the Governor of the 
Island, Honorable Arthur Yager. The result of the conference, I was informed, 
was to advise the cigarmakers to return to work. I declared my determination 
to undertake an investigation of the truthfulness of this statement, which I 
later did. It seemed to me that there was no necessity for official advice 
from the Governor or the Commissioner of Labor advising workmen to return 
to work under old conditions. That they could do when vite were no longer 
able to contest for their rights. 

The following morning we had a conference with me Governor in the 
executive mansion,* when the whole purpose of my mission was discussed and 
the conditions among the working people of the island were gone over. The 
Governor expressed himself as having strong sympathy with the condition of 
the working people of the island who are burdened with poverty and misery. 
As we were about to leave the mansion, he halted me to say a few words more, 
and later sent his secretary to ask me to return. He then recounted the con- 
‘ference in which he had participated, and declared that he had been mis- 
represented. However, I did learn from unquestioned sources that the com- 
pany had declared that if the striking cigarmakers could prove that its super- 
intendent had discriminated against workmen, had been unfair and unjust, 
that conduct would be rectified. That the advice to return to work was given 
there is no doubt in my mind. 

The recommendation was repudiated by the strikers at their last meeting 
in San Juan. The evening before our departure, President Perkins officially 
announced that he had received a cablegram from his Chicago headquarters 
stating that the membership of the Cigarmakers’ International Union by 
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referendum vote had approved the strike, and that the strike benefits would 
thereafter be paid. Incidentally I may say that at that meeting I spoke for 
over an hour and a half, as strongly and earnestly as was in my power. Mr. 
Perkins occupied about five minutes of the time of the meeting, but it was 
during that short period that he made the announcement of the endorsement 
of the cigarmakers’ strike. Later I was informed that the cigarmakers declared 
Mr. Perkins’ speech was the more eloquent of the two. 

Mr. Iglesias had written me that it would not be possible to keep the 
itinerary and meet all engagements made for the various cities, towns, and 
villages if we went by train, and that he had arranged for two automobiles to 
conduct us to all the places, but that there would be a railroad trip of about 
twenty miles from Aguadilla to Mayaguez because the roads were bad in that 
section of the island. After the visit to the Governor we entered the cars 
and were then told that the owner of the machines had said that a railroad trip 


was entirely unnecessary, that even the bad stretch of road was in sufficiently — 


good condition for the cars to make the journey. In connection with this 
statement, I shall relate an incident of more than passing interest a little later 
on. 

At about eleven o’clock in the morning we got on the ferry boat going 
to Catano and from there to Bayamon, which is the principal town in which the 
cigarmakers were on strike. When we were about three miles from the latter 
town, a delegation of about fifty came to meet us and greeted us with a band 
of music. Flying union banners, American flags, and red flags—and, by the 
way, red flags do not mean in Porto Rico what they mean in the United States 
—we then paraded into town. Upon entering the city limit of Bayamon, as 
well as in every other place we visited, a sky-rocket was discharged into the air. 
I was told that this custom is of Spanish origin and was the formal announce- 
ment to the people of the city that an official visit of royalty, or the repre- 
sentative of royalty, was about to be made. The sky rocket announced to the 
populace the entrance of these personages within the limits of the city, serving 
the same purpose as the old-time fanfare of trumpets. 

Another Porto Rican custom inherited from the old Castilian rule is that 
of the presentation of written “mensajes” or petitions, presented to some 
person of supposed power or influence, praying for the alleviation of the 
grievances or the distresses which the petitioners sought to have righted. 
Sixty-eight of these mensajes were presented to me, not only by representa- 
tives of labor organizations, but by mayors, secretaries of municipalities, 
boards of trade, agricultural associations, and official declarations of municipal 
petitions. Many of them are typewritten in Spanish with English translations 
furnished. Others are pen written; these were usually of individuals or some 
poorly prganized bodies of workmen. Within the town there were addresses 
of welcome by alcalde, the mayor of the town, or his representative, escorts 
to the city hall, messages to the populace upon the veranda, etc. Thousands 
were present. The meeting lasted about an hour and a half, and then we 
moved on to Vega Alta. ’ 

Along the roadside were immense orange and grape fruit groves. One of 
the groves bearing unusually large grape fruit attracted my attention, and 
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while repairs were being made to remedy some defect in the other machine, 
Mr. Martinez and I walked up to the splendid mansion, asked for and 
obtained permission from Mrs. Maxwell, the wife of the owner. We 
plucked half a dozen most beautiful and luscious grape fruit which largely 
acted as a substitute for water and served human irrigating purposes. As at 
the other places, we were met on the outskirts of Vega Alta with a band, a 
reception committee, the city officials, the alcalde, American flags, red flags, 
union banners, and were escorted to the city hall, where the secretary of the 
municipality read a message in Spanish, the purport of which was translated 
by Mr. Iglesias. I responded with an address and conveyed Labor’s message 
of good will and encouragement to the working people and to all the people 
of the island. 

Then on to Vega Baja, where the same program was repeated. The 
mayor, other city officials, a number of women engaged in social work, working 
women, and a band of music, met us and escorted us to the town hall, where 
thousands of workers were assembled. A speech of welcome was made, several 
mensajes were read, and others handed to me unread, and speeches of wel- 
come and responses were made by both Mr. Perkins and myself. By the 
way, there are three sugar-grinding mills at Vega Baja which are operated the 
year around, never stopping. On this day the mills were closed. The men 
refused to work, and insisted upon carrying out their determination to meet 
and greet me and bear me a word of good will and hope. School children 
declared a holiday for themselves so that they could meet me. 

These meetings were too large to be held in the small halls generaily 
found in country towns. As only a few of the cities had teatros which could 
accommodate the large numbers who wanted to meet and hear me, therefore 
the meetings were usually held in the open air. In Arecibo, to which I shall 
refer presently, there were four thousand assembled in the teatro and there 
were more than twice that number who were clamoring to enter. The police 
authorities refused to permit the meeting to go on for fear of danger and injury 
so that even in Arecibo, which possesses a large teatro, the meeting was held 
in the great plaza where not less than ten thousand were assembled. 

Meetings were held and the same program observed at Manati and Santa 
Ana. Then to Arecibo. The city mentioned last is perhaps the best organ- 
ized among the working people of the island, and the spirit of unionism and 
the determination to struggle for the right are more manifest there than in any 
other town. The outpouring of the people was overwhelming, the enthusiasm 
magnificent. 

From there to Quebradilla, thence to Aguadilla. 

I have already mentioned that we were assured that we could get around 
the entire island by automobile, that the roads were sufficiently good to admit 
of the trip. From Aguadilla we were due at Mayaguez at 7 o’clock in the 
evening, where a banquet was arranged for that hour, and thereafter a mass 
meeting at the teatro. We had a most unusual experience, which may be 
sufficiently interesting to relate. 

In Porto Rico it rains almost every day, probably two or three times 
for about ten minutes, and then there is a cloudburst. Everything is drenched. 
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A few moments afterwards the sun comes out in all its glory and every- 
thing is dry except the bad roads, which are then in a terrible state. If the 
roads between Aguadilla and Mayaguez had been in good order we would 
have reached there in ample time, but after we had been out about two hours 
and darkness had come upon us, the other machine just leaped over what 
appeared to us to be an embankment. It was simply a declivity in the road, 
but the automobile had jumped about seven feet down and stuck in the mud 
up to the hubs. We were in an awful plight. The other machine could not 
move and we could not go ahead. We were on a country road and there were 
very few people in the vicinity. In about an hour six men, farm laborers, 
had gathered and discussed the plight we were in and decided that we would 
have to get a yoke of oxen to pull us along. I coined the phrase, “‘wonderful 
development from automobile to bullmobile.” 

Our machine was to cut across the country and on to the railroad track, 
which was very narrow gauge and we went along very well until a sugar train 
came along ahead of us; we had to go back to the bad road. In about half an 
hour the other machine, propelled by the oxen, came up to us and then we 
found we could not go. The bulls were unhitched and attached to our 
machine to pull us along. And so it went on hour after hour, exchanging the 
oxen and driving through the mud and slush, over hill and dale, with no light 
but that which was furnished by the autos. About one o’clock in the morning 
we were about two miles out from Mayaguez, hungry and sick at heart with 
disappointment, when we found a country grocery store where we obtained 
some crackers and sardines upon which we banqueted. Then we went around 
a mountain ledge of broken ground with the ocean lashed to a fury by the 
storm beating against the rocks 1,500 feet below. When we reached Maya- 
guez at half past two in the morning, it was really a deserted village. Every 
one was in bed. The committee had telephoned back to Aguadilla and to the 
small villages and could get no further information but that we had left. 
Where we were, on which road we were traveling, no one could tell. We were 
out of touch with the world. Of course, the American spirit of seeing the 
ludicrous side of any grave situation found its expression in many jocular 
remarks, one of which was made at the meeting at Ponce. Afterwards, when 
either one of our machines was out of commission, that is, could not move, 
we would simply shout, ‘‘bring on the bulls.” This cry for help occurred very 
frequently during the eleven hours of “‘bullmobile’”’ riding for about fifteen 
miles. 

At the meeting at Ponce, Mr. Iglesias had failed to interpret one of the 
most important statements which I had made. As my previous knowledge 
of the Spanish language had partly come back to me, so that I could under- 
stand all things that were uttered, I called Mr. Iglesias’ attention to the fact 
that he had not completed my statement. He insisted that he had, when Mr. 
Martinez touched him on the coat and in Spanish called his attention to his 
omission, then Iglesias immediately remembered and proceeded to deliver 
it in Spanish. The incident called forth round after round of applause from 
the audience, in appreciation first of my calling Mr. Iglesias down, and 
secondly, of the point made. But Signor Fitzpatrico, who was sitting with 
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us on the platform, turned to Mr. Perkins and said, ‘Bring on the bulls and 
help Iglesias out.’ We on the platform were convulsed with laughter. 
Apprehensive that the audience might imagine that we were jesting at their 
expense, I insisted upon Mr. Iglesias’ telling the story, which the audience 


















greatly appreciated and burst into roars of laughter. 

To return to Mayaguez for a minute. In the early morning the com- 
mittee rounded us up in our stopping place, and we had an excellent breakfast 
upon the abandoned banquet of the night before. We were informed that 
forty of the most prominent Americans of the island and the most active 
workers and business men of Porto Rico were at the banquet; that although 
there were thousands at the theater awaiting us, all plans had been aban- 
doned in sore-hearted disappointment. 

From there we went to San German, where the same program was gone 
through, and then we went on our way to Ponce. We learned that parts 
of the road were as bad as those travelled the previous day. We took 
time by the forelock and provided a double yoke of oxen for one machine and a 
single yoke for the other. The night before I declared that I would give 
anything for a picture of the “‘bullmobile,”’ and here was the opportunity. I 
made three snapshots, and reproduce one of them here. I am sure it will de- 
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“BULLMOBILING” IN Porto Rico, 





light American autoists. We needed the bulls for about an hour and then we 
traveled along upon the most beautiful roads. With the exception of the bad 
stretch of road which I have mentioned, the roads in general, particularly the 
military road, are most excellent. By the way, the military road was con- 
structed over one hundred years ago and is in perfect condition. We went 
over hills and mountains, and in the valleys the great perspective was a view 
unexcelled anywhere. 

At Ponce the mayor, the inevitable band of music, the flags, banners, and 
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the cheering throngs were all in attendance, and escorted us into the city. A 
cigarmakers’ meeting was held in the Presbyterian church which was volun- 
teered not only for that occasion but for the meetings of the striking cigarmakers. 
Mr. Perkins delivered the principal address there, and I followed with a few 
words. Then there was a speech of welcome by the mayor, followed by my 
response to the populace from the veranda and a speech at the teatro. At the 
conclusion of my address, a gentlemen arose in the audience and requested to 
make a few remarks. He gave endorsement to all that I had said but aimed 
to turn it to the advantage of the political party of which he was one of the 
leaders. I immediately followed him and insisted that no man or group of men, 
whether a political party or any other association, should take advantage of the 
poverty and the misery of the people and that the efforts of the organized labor 
movement to correct evils should not be turned to the account and advantage 
of any political organization. My addresses were greeted with greatest ac- 
claim wherever I went, but at none was the demonstration of approval so 
emphatic as after my castigation of the gentleman in question. 

An incident at Ponce is worthy of record. We went to the best hotel there, 
owned by people with whom I stopped ten years before, at their old hotel. 
The proprietress recognized me and greeted me very cordially, saying that she 
would give me the best room in the house and provide bath accommodations. 
It was a good room ina new hotel. The following morning I undertook to make 
my ablutions, and I found that there was no water. 

Then from Ponce to Hatillo. The mayor, the band, and the people were 
there, but no arrangements had been made and we could not stop in order to 
keep our itinerary, at least partially, so we wended our way to Carmuyi, then to 
Quebradilla. There a triumphal arch had been erected, and a repetition of the 
sky-rocket, the band, the flags, the banners, the mayor, the men and women, 
mensajes galore, speeches of welcome, and responses. Then we started on to 
Guajataca. 

This program, identical in the minutest detail, was repeated at Guajataca, 


Isabela, Aguada, which, by the way, is the oldest town in Porto Rico, Cayey, . 


Yabucoa, Humacao, Juncos, Gurabo, Caguas, and San Juan, where we 
arrived in the afternoon, Friday, March 31. 

A special convention of the Porto Rico Federation of Labor was called 
for that day so that I might meet in deliberation the representatives of. the 
organized labor movement of the island, and might advise with the delegates 
as to a definite labor program for the island. Most of the delegates I had 
already met in their several home towns. There were about one hundred and 
fifty delegates seated on the stage of the teatro, while a large number of work- 
ing men and women and sympathizers filled every seat of the orchestra, 
balconies, and galleries. The proceedings of the convention were conducted 
in the presence of the audience. 

Among the many mensajes which were presented to me during my trip, 
one attracted my interest particularly at Aguadillo, and during the pre- 
liminary proceedings there I read it, Among the declarations for which 
my assistance was urged was one demanding from the Porto Rican legislature 
the enactment of a law providing for a minimum wage for all working people. 
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In my address there I attacked the soundness and the wisdom of such a demand. 
The declaration was one which had been proposed for consideration and 
adoption by the convention. A discussion of more than an hour by the dele- 
gates to the special convention had taken place before I arrived, and the sub- 
ject held open until that proposition was submitted to me for such reasons as I 
might urge against it. I discussed the matter fully, calling attention to the 
historic development of the working people from a state of slavery, serfdom, 
and peonage, to the free wage-workers of the time when courts determined the 
wages of the workers and punished by branding with red hot irons, with 
imprisonment, with hanging to the gibbet, the workers who refused to work at 
the stipulated wages set by courts. I called attention to the fact that even in 
Porto Rico some twelve years ago, after American occupation, Iglesias and 
several other workmen were arrested under the old Spanish law which still 
obtained in Spain, indicted and tried and convicted on the charge of con- 
spiracy to raise the price of labor; that it was through the instrumentality of 
the American Federation of Labor that this law was annulled and the men 
given their freedom; that if such a declaration for the establishment of a mini- 
mum wage for all workers in private employment were enacted, the government: 
of the island might find it convenient to enforce compulsory service to labor 
at the wage set by law. Such a development would re-establish the old 

conditions of serfdom, peonage, or slavery; and every effort to increase 

wages the working people might make would have to be based upon political 

agitation in order to secure the change. Indeed the proposition was going 

back to the old, rather than making for the new. I stated that a minimum 

wage for governmental employes was justified, asin that case the government 

was the employer, but workers in private employment must depend upon the 

intelligence, the energy, and the solidarity of the organization of wage-workers. 

No matter how prosperous employers may be, nothing will be given to the 

toilers upon a silver platter. Progress is a matter of manhood, character, 

persistence, and determination for a better standard of life and higher ideals. 

After the conclusion of the interpretation of my answer, the resolution was 

dropped from the demands of the Porto Rican Federation. 

The general platform demands adopted constitute an intelligent presenta- 
tion of important needs and future hopes. After the routine of the con- 
vention’s business was finished, including the election of officers, I was called 
upon and addressed the audience, the officers and delegates retaining their 
positions on the stage. 

In the evening a testimonial banquet by the San Juan Central Labor 
Union was tendered Mr. Perkins and me, in which, of course, our companions 
participated. The Speaker of the House of Delegates, the {Commissioner of 
Labor, many other public officers, and a large number of the men active in the 
labor movement of{Porto Rico were in attendance. As the banqueters were 
dispersing, Commissioner of Labor Bills engaged me in conversation and re- 
ferred to the conference I had with him in the early part of the day. He 
stated that my talkjto! him that morning in his office, which had lasted nearly 
two hours, had been very helpful to him, and that not only he, but the 
working people of Porto Rico would be benefited thereby. And it were well if 
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it did, for not only was he a participant in the conference which, it was re- 
ported, recommended to the striking cigarmakers that they return to work, 
but his attitude regarding the functions of the Bureau of Labor seemed entirely 
askew from the essential purposes of such a bureau. Commissioner Bills 
seemed to think that the function of the bureau was to be perfectly impartial 
as between the employers and employes, rather than to be sympathetic toward 
the toilers, or to promote their general welfare by the organized effort of the 
working people. For instance, in his first report, after dealing with several 
generalities, he says that the bureau will not interfere in favor of any effort, 
either of laborers or of those who claim to be working for the benefit of the 
laborers, if such efforts are intended to injure employers. If the conference 
with Commissioner Bills had no other effect than to impress upon him the 








A Group oF SAN JUAN WorKERS Bmwwpinc Bon VoyacE To Mr. GoMPERS AND HIs 
AssociATEs, Apri, 1, 1914. 


importance of the duties devolving upon and the functions necessary to a 
successful Bureau of Labor, the trip, with all its difficulties, has accomplished 
some good for the toilers of Porto Rico. 

During that same day a conference was held with the officers of the 
Porto Rican American Cigar Manufacturing Company in which they, Presi- 
dent Perkins, a committee of the cigarmakers’ local union representing 
the strikers, Mr. Iglesias, Mr. Martinez, and I participated. The conference 
lasted nearly two hours. The dispute was gone over in its entirety. The 
company refused to consider the matter of wage increase and threatened to 
move their factories to New York City, failing to realize that cigarmakers’ 
unions are in existence there and that those organizations would insist upon 
better wages and better conditions of employment. They were willing, how- 
ever, to correct any abuse or charge of discrimination which could be proved. 
The conference ended without any tangible results having been achieved 
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except the promise]that*further negotiations might}be resumed with the 
local committee and its representatives. This was some concession, for up to 
that time the officers refused point blank to meet with any committee of the 
striking cigarmakers, and only consented to meet with a committee of the 
cigarmakers when the Governor in a quasi command directed that such a 
conference be held in his office. 

In the interview I had with the Governor the day after my arrival, he 
asked me to call upon him again before I left. I fully intended to do so the fol- 
lowing day, that is, the day of my departure, and Dean Fleagle of the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico extended an invitation to me to deliver upon that 
same day, Wednesday, April 1, a lecture to the faculty and students upon the 
subject, Labor. I accepted the invitation for the following morning. 

Late Tuesday evening, after a tremendously busy day, an urgent 
request came to me from the representatives of the sugar planters for a con- 
ference the following morning. The importance and the necessity of that con- 
ference were made clear to me, and it was due toit that I had to beg off from 
delivering the lecture at the Porto Rican University, and also from the meeting 
with the Governor. The conference occurred in which ten sugar planters 
representing the association of that industry on the island participated, and 
lasted several hours, during which time conditions among the working people 
and in the industry were fully presented to me. The statement coincided with 
every other made to me by the working people, particularly those engaged upon 
the sugar plantations. It becomes necessary now to indicate the information 
which was conveyed to me, the observations which I made, and the informa- 
tion which I obtained first hand. 

When the United States Congress passed the tariff law, it reduced the 
tariff on sugar with a declaration that two years from*the time of the law’s 
enactment, sugar would be placed upon the free list. The most important 
industry in Porto Rico is sugar. The next is coffee. The others are fruits and 
tobacco. It is a country producing luxuries, but no necessities. Its industries 
are not diversified. ‘They are confined to the few I have mentioned. While 
the soil is rich in many respects, it produces cane that yields only 50 
per cent as much sugar as that of Cuba, and less than 40 per cent 
of that of San Domingo, two of the greatest sugar producing countries of the 
world. The land and the soil in Porto Rico require constant nurturing. That 
of Cuba and San Domingo require little or none. Sugar cane needs to be re- 
planted every three years in Porto Rico, in Cuba but every seven years, and in 
San Domingo but every twenty years. As a consequence of these conditions, 
it is impossible for Porto Rican sugar to compete in the American market 
upon an equal basis with the sugar of either Cuba or San Domingo. The jute 
for the sugar sacks is upon a high protective tariff basis. 

Prior to our war with Spain, when Porto Rico was under the domina- 
tion of that country, she had sixteen representatives and six Senators of the 
selection of her own people in the Spanish Cortez (Parliament). Legislation 
dealing with industrial and commercial interests of Porto Rico was generally 
referred by the Spanish government to the Porto Rican representatives. 
They were empowered to make with other countries special regulations govern- 

















ing commerce which would redound to the economic, material, industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial interests of the people of Porto Rico. These 
regulations were final so long as they did not interfere with the international 
relations of Spain with other countries. Under this régime, Porto Rican 
products had an advantageous market—not only in Spain, but in other coun- 
tries—because of special reciprocal commercial relations. Since Porto Rico has 
come under the jurisdiction of the United States, her industrial, agricultural, 
and commercial relations with other countries are controlled by the general 
laws adopted by the Congress of the United States. That which is or 
may be of advantage to the people of the United States is especially to the 
disadvantage and injury of the people of Porto Rico. To reduce the tariff 
on wool, or place it on the free list, may be of great advantage to our own peo- 
ple here, but it is of none to the Porto Ricans. They have no use for wool in 
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IGLESIAS, PERKINS, GOMPERS, AND A GROUP OF PorTO RICAN AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
IN Front OF ONE OF THEIR “Homes,’’ MARCH 28, 1914. 


their tropical climate. This crossing of interests is typical of nearly every- 
thing which we have undertaken which affects the Porto Rican people,and has 
reacted always to their detriment. In the Congress of the United States they 
are represented by a delegate in the House of Representatives who has no 
vote. The people of Porto Rico are not even citizens of the Republic of 
the United States, under whose flag and institutions they are supposed to live. 
From authentic information I am warranted in saying that not less than 
one-third of the agricultural laborers formerly employed on the sugar planta- 
tions are now without work, and unemployment is becoming daily more 
general, and consequently reacts upon those who are engaged in the produc- 
tion of some of the things which formerly furnished the needs of these now 
unemployed workers. 
The land has deteriorated in value to an extraordinary extent. The 
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owner of a small sugar plantation, valued in the open market seven months ago 
at $6,000, was refused a first mortgage of $1,000. ‘Those who are employed 
in the sugar plantations have had their wages reduced, and are employed, s® 
the saying goes, as “charity.” 

Among the workers in industry in the cities, I found a considerable 
material improvement in their condition over that which prevailed ten years 
ago. Indeed, their whole manner of life and appearance, physical and 
material, makes that conclusion clear and indisputable. But the agri- 
cultural worker, particularly in sugar, has deteriorated to an extraordinary 
extent. This is true also of those who work in the sugar industry. They 
live on less than they formerly did. They live in huts and shacks 
of the most primitive kind. During my trip through the island, I made fre- 
quent stops, climbing over barbed wire fences, to make minute inspection of the 
Porto Rican agricultural workers’ ‘‘homes.”’ These consist of a few rude boards 
with thatched roofs, with banana, bass, or leaves of some sort furnishing the four 
sides. These shacks stand upon four slim uprights from three to six feet high. 
There is an entrance, or exit, both front and back. The shack is usually divided 
into two parts. An inspection of the interior of one of the ‘‘homes’’ I visited, 
revealed a hammock made of jute sacks and ropes, an old barrel with tatters 
and rags, a small charcoal stove—these were the furnishings. Large families 
are raised and live in these huts. They live the lives of primitive man. 
During the day they toil, eat what they have, and retire to their rest. Like 
the animal or the burden-bearers, they labor, eat, and sleep. The thought of 
ablutions, the habit of cleanliness or sanitation are unknown among the 
agricultural workers of Porto Rico. ‘That such poverty and misery, with its 
essential unmorality and degradation can exist under the authority of the flag 
of the Republic of the United States is a stigma upon the record, the 
history, and the honor of our country. It is appalling to think that such 
conditions prevail in Porto Rico. 

This visit to and the trip through Porto Rico have stirred the working 
people, and all the people, as they have not been for many years. There is no 
doubt in my mind that they greatly exaggerate the power and influence which I 
can wield in their behalf. Somehow they seemed to have placed their hopes, 
almost their very lives, in my hands, and I keenly felt and still feel the obliga- 
tion which they have placed upon me, the deep sympathy that I feel for them, 
and the keen regret that I may not be able to do more to aid them in the awful 
conditions in which they live. 

The newspapers were filled with accounts of our meetings and demonstra- 
tions, articles, interviews, and editorials. On the homeward bound voyage 
many of the passengers asked me for an expression of my views of the situation 
of the people of the island, but because of my almost utterly exhausted 
condition I felt disinclined to indulge them or myself with any expression 
of opinion. I was too much oppressed with the conditions I had observed. 
On the third day out, a few of the passengers arranged for a musical entertain- 
ment and invited me to deliver an address to the passengers in the social hall. 
I accepted the invitation. The hall was crowded, and Captain Evans presided 
and introduced me tamy shipmates. After dwelling upon general conditions 
of unrest and the desire of the working people of the entire civilized world for a 
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better life, and pointing out the great struggles that are being made in the vari- 
ous countries, I adverted to Porto Rican conditions and stated substantially 
what I have here recorded. I was listened to with intense interest. After I had 
finished they decided to select a committee to prepare a document expressive 
of the views I had given, with which they felt in entire accord. A com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of Captain Evans, four others, and me. 
The committee met the following day and prepared a declaration which in 
the evening was submitted to all the passengers on board and unanimously 
approved by them. The preambles and resolution are as follows: 
“On Boarp S. S. Brazos. 

“‘WHEREAS, On the homeward-bound voyage of the steamship Brazos from Porto 
Rico on the evening of April 3, 1914, there was held in the social hall a musical and literary 
entertainment, at which Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, was invited to and did address the passengers on the subject of Labor’s situation 
in general and particularly of Porto Rico; and 

“‘WHEREAS, Mr. Gompers’ observations and declarations regarding the deplorable 
industrial conditions of Porto Rican people as they now prevail and by which they are 
further confronted in the near future are in entire accord with the facts as we have seen them 
from our own experience and observations; and 

‘“‘WHEREAS, Mr. Gompers declared that he, with his associates, would present to the 
President, or the Congress of the United States, or both, a request for the appointment 
of a special commission to make a thorough investigation of existing and threatened indus- 
trial conditions in Porto Rico, so that timely legislation may, if necessary, be enacted; 
therefore be it 

“‘ Resolved, By the assembled passengers on board the steamship Brazos on the eve- 
ning of April 4, 1914, without regard to interest and station in life declare ourselves in hearty 
accord with the observations, declarations, and purpose of Mr. Gompers as herein set 
forth and pledge our co-operation with him by every honorable means within our power 
to aid and co-operate in accomplishing of said purpose.” 

The following day nearly every one of the male passengers on board the 
Brazos signed the resolution and the committee which prepared the declara- 
tion was made a permanent committee for the purpose of carrying their 
purpose into effect. The preambles and resolution should and will be pre- 
sented to the representatives of our American government so that a special 
commission may be authorized, a commission that will make a fair and impartial 
investigation of Porto Rican conditions and the causes therefor, a commission 
that will not be satisfied with official and private courtesies, and impressed 
solely with the scenic and natural beauties of the island, but a commission 
that will go to the heart of things and learn of the people’s sufferings and 
wrongs, so that they may bring back to the government of the United States 
information that the distress and misery prevailing upon the island may be 
alleviated and the calamity that threatens not only the well-being but the very 
lives of the people of Porto Rico may be averted. 

Taken all in all, the Porto Rican trip was compensating in many respects. 
It instilled encouragement and hope in the hearts and the minds of the people, 
hope and courage to do their share in the world’s work, if they be but given an 
opportunity, and hope for relief from great existing wrongs and impending 
calamity. It knitted more firmly the bbnds of friendship and of unity which 
unite the toilers. It gave to all Porto Ricans clearer light and understanding 
of the aims and purposes of the American Federation of Labor. 











HE inevitable end has come to a fifteen- 
year struggle which has been dra- 
matic because of the contrast in the 

power of the antagonists and which in- 
volves issues of justice fundamentally impor- 
tant to the nation. 

Up in the Adirondacks there are regions 
that still have the wild beauty and glory 
that were America’s before white men sub- 
dued the continent. There are stretches of 
forest, rugged uplands, little streams that 
tumble down the highlands and linger in 
the valleys. There is the natural wealth 
that lures the adventurous and courageous 
to win their livelihood by the hand-to-hand 
struggle with nature. Game, fish, and ani- 
mals whose pelts are valuable furnished the 
hunters and trappers with medium of barter 
with the outside world; there were berries, 
wild fruits, and the products of crude culti- 
vation of the rich mountain soil. 

The wealth of the Adirondack region was 
not of such a nature as to appeal to those 
zealous to “develop the country,”’ and the 
sturdy hill folk possessed these glories of 
nature and lived their simple, wholesome, 
honest lives. 

But there came-a certain man, one of 
those who had seized control over a product 
very necessary to other men, and who sold 
them that product at a price that gave them 
very, very great profits. So this man had 
become very rich through the dollars he 
took from other men. But like Midas of old 
he found that the golden touch did not 
satisfy all desires. He was weary of the 
clamor and the turmoil of life in the busy 
market places. He thought with longing 
of the quiet of the primitive places—those 
places which have been preserved through 
no credit to those who have ‘‘developed”’ 
the land. The rich man journeyed to the 
Adirondacks; he looked upon their beauty 
and found it good. He conceived a great 
plan—that he should own that glorious 
region, should make of it a great game 
preserve where he might at will secure 
privacy or where he might issue invitations 
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to friends to join with him in the pleasures 
of the hunt. He would have a princely 
possession, and one withal where he could 
possess his soul in solitude and move with- 
out feeling of restriction. 

So his agents began to buy lands. Grad- 
ually the region which had served the woods- 
men and hunters in earning a living was 
acquired by the rich man who forbade them 
to enter his domain. The agents had little 
trouble in securing lands except in the little 
village of Brandon on the St. Regis River, 
famous for its trout. Some of the sturdy, 
free woodsmen there fought for their ideals 
of justice. But one by one they gave up, 
except sturdy old William Lamora. 

William Lamora was an old soldier of the 
Civil War. His home had been the home of 
his father, a veteran guide and trapper. 
That homestead represented to Lamora the 
rights and liberties of the old life and free 
manhood, and it represented to the rich 
man the last obstacle to securing his game 
preserve of fifty-three thousand acres. 

The rich man called in his lawyer minions 
and directed them to begin the battle to 
force the sturdy old man to yield his little 
holdings. The lawyer minions devised 
tactics to hem Lamora in and then lay siege 
to him. They told him that all the sur- 
rounding acres, as far as he could see, were 
the private property of the rich man. They 
warned him not to set foot upon that private 
property, forbade him to hunt in the forest 
or fish in the streams, or even to pick the 
huckleberries on those fifty-three thousand 
acres. They erected fully three thousand 
signs to make these warnings ever prominent. 

Then the rich man closed all the roads 
that led to his vast estate; he blocked old 
trails and portages'that had been used by 
the Indians and ever since; he forbade way- 
farers use of a navigable stream; he made 
access to the Brandon post-office trespass 
upon his land. ‘To the man with the little 
holding these orders of the lawyer mumioms 
seemed unjust. He fought for what he com 
sidered his rights. 
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The rich man hired armed guards and 
stationed them about his estate. The 
guards found the old man going to fish. 
They hailed him into court. The court fined 
him six cents for each of the three fishing 
offenses charged. 

Now that the old man is dead the rich 
man has registered the paper transferring 
the title to the home for which he fought. 

Those who have projected themselves 
into the lives of other men and into the 
study of history know well the emotions 
and intensity of feeling aroused by happen- 
ings of this nature. Turn to the history of 
English land enclosures, read how the 
English lords established their big estates, 
how they enclosed the commons, uprooted 
whole villages, extinguished foot-paths, 
closed highways and all rights of way. Read 
in the bitter, burning resentment of the 
wronged people, in an outraged public 
opinion, the evils that follow from land en- 
closure. Study the English land problems 
of today—these are the primary issues with 
which English statesmen are grappling. 
See the people crowded in over-populated 
towns, shut off from use or even access to 
the vast estates where acres of land lie idle, 
serving only for the amusement of the 
owners and their friends. England is now 
forced to solve the problem of enabling the 
people to use the land. 

_In America we have need of some prophet 
like Nathan, who had the courage to tell 
King David the story of a poor man who 
had one ewe lamb, which he had cared for and 
nourished and which was to him as a daughter, 
and of the rich man who wantonly took and 
wed the lamb for his own pleasure. And 
then the prophet fearlessly said to King 
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David, “Thou art the man.” Would that 
such a prophet could arouse the conscience 
of this rich man and the many others who 
have no regard for the possessions and the 
rights of the poor man. 

There is grave need to consider the rights 
attaching to private ownership of land, 
and the power which they give to land 
owners. This case of William Lamora is 


‘not an isolated one. Only occasionally is 


the power of the large estate made promi- 
nent by some dramatic contest. Such a 
struggle was that which John Dietz made to 
keep the lumber lords of Wisconsin from 
swallowing his little interests. 

Again the same conditions have worked 
injustice in many of the great industrial 
contests—in the strike of the coal miners 
in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
strikers were denied the right of access to 
the post-office and the use of the highways. 
The holdings of the mine operators consti- 
tute vast feudal estates. As they now exer- 
cise the power they give poor men not even 
the right to stand upon their land except 
by their consent. If the right of ownership 
carries with it the right of exclusive control 
over the land, will the extent of that control 
be limited only by the amount of land the 
individuals can purchase? What doth hinder 
them from buying counties, or even states? 
Shall the rich men be allowed to possess the 
places of great natural beauty, the rivers, 
lakes, and seacoast, and the places which 
supply necessities of life and the poor men 
be excluded from all these? 

Such conditions are already in our land. 
It is necessary. to consider seriously the na- 
ture and the extent of rights attaching to 
private property. 
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By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Victory for the printers—so the decision of the Attorney-General’s depart- 
ment was hailed by the press whose desire is day by day 
THE ANTITRUST ;, present the employers’ interpretations of current hap- 


LAW’S LATEST 


VICTIM penings and issues. It was a “victory” that saved the 


printers from litigation then, saved them that action 
might be deferred until some time more auspicious politically. "T'was such a 
victory as would steal away men’s wits, offer them reprieve instead of justice, 
make with them a truce that the chains of servitude might be riveted more 
securely and more easily. That “victory” was of such a kind as to make men 
pause and study. The victory is based upon a judicial interpretation which 
organized labor has opposed for years as unjust and a perversion of law. It 
was such a victory as made the victorious general exclaim: ‘‘Many more 
victories like this and I am ruined.” 

The letter of G. Carroll ‘Todd, assistant to the Attorney-General, which 
promulgated this ‘‘victory”’ is one more judicial precedent that may be invoked 
to justify the perversion of the Sherman Antitrust law to apply to organiza- 
tions of workers. Remember, ‘“‘What today is precedent, tomorrow constitutes 
law.” That letter is based upon the theory that employers have certain 
rights of ownership in the labor power of their employes, and certain rights 
of ownership in the patronage of consumers, for that is the only hypothesis 
upon which the Sherman Antitrust law can be applied to organizations having 
as their purpose the control of the relations existing between employers and 
employes. Any decision based upon that theory is a sorry victory for free 
workers. It is a decision which robs them of the rights of free men—the right 
of self-ownership. 

That ruling offers present immunity from prosecution, but sets forth a 
very definite threat that should not fall upon heedless ears. Immediate safety 
will not blind the workers to the threats of future injustice. 

The ruling of the assistant to the Attorney-General asserts that workers 
may “‘legally” strike for union shop conditions. So far good—the benefits 
to humanity from union standards appeal to all minds. By the persistent, 
constructive, educative contentions of organized labor that truth has become 
incorporated in judicial theory. Law and legal theory slowly accept principles 
of justice evolved in the industrial world. It was a hard fight to secure legal 
recognition of the right to organize. Many noble, patriotic working men and 
women fought and suffered to win that victory for Labor. We of today enjoy 
the liberty they won. We owe it to posterity to hand down the liberty which 
we inherit, not only unimpaired but enhanced by larger concepts and by 
additional rights. 
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In the second place, the judiciary department rules that when the Allied 
Printing Trades Council sends circulars to publishing houses and other cus- 
tomers of non-union shops, characterizing those shops as unfair, and attempts 
to deter publishing houses from having printing or engraving done in the 
non-union shops by threatening to have their members and other members 
of the American Federation of Labor appeal to state boards of education not 
to buy books printed in non-union shops, such actions are not “‘illegal.”” They 
are political in nature. 

This interpretation definitely recognizes the political freedom of the 
workers. It declares that a boycott made effective by political means is 
“legal,” and is to be carefully distinguished from a secondary commercial 
boycott. 

According to this ruling, an effort to persuade boards of education that 
the welfare of the workers is promoted by union standards and that they 
shall use their official influence in selecting school books in such a way as not 
to do injury to the workers of the state, does not constitute a direct restraint 
upon interstate commerce, and the Sherman Antitrust law can not be invoked. 
No fair-minded citizen will disagree with this finding. The workers have a 
right to bring the corrective power of public opinion to. bear upon existing» 
wrongs. In this case the corrective power is exercised through the with- 
holding of patronage. No one would dare attempt to justify a regulation 
forcing men to support by their patronage labor conditions which they believe 
or know to be injurious to the workers. 

Although in this instance the conclusion is just, vet insidious menace 
lurks behind these findings, and threatens free laborers with the shackles of the 
Sherman Antitrust law. It is written thus: If union workmen “approach 
book-sellers with threats not to buy books from them if they carry ir stock 
books of publishers who employ non-union printers,’’ that would constitute 
a secondary boycott within the principle of Loewe vs. Lawler, and those 
workingmen might be tried under the Sherman Antitrust law, found guilty, 
fined or imprisoned, or both. 

If they dare use threats not to buy non-union books of a book-seller they 
are threatened with prosecution. Have they a right to spend their wages as 
they wish? Have they a right to refuse to spend their wages in a way that will 
promote conditions they consider wrong? Who can deny these propositions? 
Then may they not threaten to exercise their rights, economic as well as 
political? 

In effect the ruling of the Judiciary Department upon the Allied Printing 
Trades case is this: An effort of the working people to control their own labor 
power and to determine the bestowal of their patronage shall be considered 
as of the same nature as an effort to control the production and distribution 
of oil or any other commodity. Although as free men you are supposedly abso- 
lute owners of your labor power and your patronage, yet should you use your 
rights to the detriment of your employers’ profits, then shall you be liable to 
prosecution, to loss of savings and property, and to imprisonment. 

There is not a free, patriotic working man in the country who is willing 
to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage. The toilers have found that free, 
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untrammeled right of control over their labor power and patronage is neces- 
sary to control the relations and conditions under which they shall work. 
They have found association and organization necessary to maintaining 
standards of work and wages required by American ideals. They dare not yield 
one jot or tittle of their rights if they wish to continue to make progress or even 
to maintain present conditions or to insure personal freedom. For this reason the 
labor organizations of the country are demanding that the national legislators 
for the people give statutory form to principles of justice that have been evolved 
out of economic necessity. They demand that organization to control trade 
relations shall be recognized as different in nature from combinations to con- 
trol products and trade in products. 

Nor did the implacable foe of organized labor, the American Antiboycott 
Association, mistake the nature of the “victory.” The ruling merely pre- 
vented them from bringing action under the federal law for specific acts. 
They secured from a federal court an order to the Rhoto-Engravers’ Union of 
New York City to show cause why it should not be enjoined from advising 
its members of the names of shops patronizing the Gill Company in order that 
they might intelligently refuse to assist a firm which refuses to employ mem- 
bers of unions. The Gill Company asks damages to the amount of $50,000. 

Simultaneously with the action started by Walter Gordon Merritt, the 
attorney for the American Antiboycott Association, Assistant Attorney- 
General Todd sent this letter to United States Attorney Marshall: 

‘It appears that my letter to you dated March 13 in the matter of the complaint 
against the Allied Printing Trades Council of New York for alleged violations of the Fed- 
eral Antitrust Act has been printed in the public press and otherwise circulated. 

“Of course, the purpose of the letter was to indicate to you the principles which in 
the opinion of the department should govern in the disposition of this complaint; and that 
being so, no full discussion of the matter was needed or attempted. 

“Now that the letter has been published and has been circulated by the trades 
unions involved amongst their members, I think the latter should be advised by you through 
their counsel, in order that they may not act on any mistaken view of the legal terminology 
employed, that the department was considering merely the question whether the conduct 
complained of violated a statute of the United States by restraining interstate commerce; 
i. e., commerce within the control of the federal government. 

“It was not within the province of the department to consider, and, of course, it did 
not consider, whether the conduct complained of violated any private rights of the com- 
plainants or any law of the state of New York.”’ 

Both Mr.Gill and Mr. Doubleday, who instigated the first attempt to secure 
action against the Allied Printing Trades Council of New York City under the 
Sherman act, made inquiry of the Judiciary Department and of the President 
of the United States whether the administration would prosecute trade unions 
as fully as it would corporations and railways. The attorney for Doubleday, 
Page and Company made public the following extract from a letter written 
by President Wilson: 

“I approve fully the import of what you urge and you may be sure my own conviction 
is that which you express—that there must be an absolute impartial enforcement of the law.” 

The counsel for Doubleday, Page and Company are now seeking new 
evidence by which they hope to invoke the Sherman Antitrust law suc- 


cessfully. 
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The printers are menaced by the unmistakable threat. That the threat 
is not vain other organizations well know; the Danbury hatters, who for 
eleven years have lived under the shadow of prosecution, ever confronted by 
the loss of their property and savings; the window glass workers, whose union 
was dissolved under trust law; and the miners, whose union officials in the last 
year have been indicted in two states and have recently been sued for $1,000,- 
000 damages because they dared promote organized efforts to secure reform of 
intolerable conditions, yea, even the enforcement of statutory law. Shall 
these efforts to disrupt organizations of labor be aided by the adherents of 
legalism and the members of Congress? 

The Sherman Antitrust law was intended to prevent the manipulation 
and exploitation of industry and commerce in order to secure exhorbitant 
or monopoly profits. The law has been invoked and 162 cases have 
been prosecuted,under it. But to what purpose? Occasionally we are told 
that some merger has been ‘“‘unscrambled,”’ some trust dissolved. The 
unscrambling of mergers has not affected management of the corporations; 
dissolving trusts has only increased the price of stocks. But of the twelve 
prosecutions of labor men, ten have been successful. The only men ever 
sent to prison under the law were labor men. 

Labor awaits a reply to its demand and awaits confident that honest, 
earnest citizens of the republic are not more mindful of legalism and property 
interests than they are of human rights and liberty. 

Organized labor is not asking for special privilege or for license for lawless- 
ness or violence. It asks to be freed from judicial lawfulness, which has laid 
violent hands upon legislation and used it for purposes for which it was not 
intended, purposes which offend the sense of justice of free people. 

Organized labor asks to have restored the legal right to activities necessary 
to make trade unions effective agents in promoting the national welfare and 
progress. It asks that activities necessary for economic justice shall also be 
recognized as legal justice. 

It is now established that either the workers must be granted the right to 
organize and to engage in such normal activities as are necessary to make or- 
ganization effective, or the state must assume the duty of securing justice for 
them, take from them the right of initiative, the right of self-endeavor for 
their own betterment. There can be no compromise between these two 
theories. Justice must prevail. The nation must choose its course. 

The genius of the American people, our institutions, our ideals are totally 
at variance with autocratic state intervention. America stands for personal 
freedom. 

To do justice to America’s workers, they must have the freedom given 
employers in the business world. They must be given the right of action 
for self-protection and betterment. They must own themselves. They must 
be relieved from the unjust and inequitable application of the Sherman 
Antitrust law. 

The action against the printers will rouse all the workers of the land to 
increase their insistence for the enactment of the Bartlett-Bacon bills during 
this session of Congress. The imperative immediate need of this legislation 
must and will be urged upon those in control of legislation, upon those pledged 
to its enactment. : 

America’s workers demand immediate action upon the Bartlett-Bacon bills. 
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At the urgent request of the Executive Council of the American Federation of 

Labor the House of Representatives authorized its Com- 
HAIL mittee on Mines to investigate mining conditions in the 
ie - ~y R~ strike regions of Colorado and Michigan. A recent hearing 
IMPERATOR! before this committee enabled the world to sense a most 

significant viewpoint and a tremendous influence working 
to determine tendencies of society and destinies of individuals. The witness 
had poise, keenness of perception, a masterful attitude of mind, but above all 
else, absolute imperviousness. His judgment and policy were fixed, unyield- 
ing, absolutely indifferent to the opinions of other men or facts that were 
produced, with terrible concentration of purpose, he is ruthlessly forcing that 
purpose upon thousands of protesting, suffering men, women, and children. 
But impervious to outward impressions as the Sphinx of Egypt, with the 
same calm, aloof fixedness of personality he told of his relations to the strike 
in the coal fields of Colorado. 
“Tt is a great national issue of a most vital kind.” 
“‘We stand ready to lose every cent we have invesfed in that company rather than 
that the workingmen of this country should lose their right to work for whom they please.’ 

Truly most noble words—and were the heart that prompted them and the 
mind that conceived them equally noble? Mere words may be tinkling brass 
and sounding cymbals—it is the personality and the character back of them 
that give them meaning. 

The man who spoke those words is the son of the world’s richest man. 
The name of the corporation which piled up his billions is the synonym for 
heartless greed and merciless, relentless warfare upon competitors, for methods 
that graze the finest edge of the law, for evasions and non-committal silence 
to all requests for information whether from private, public, or official sources. 
The Standard Oil Company has robbed men of business opportunities, and has 
robbed men of faith in business honesty and morality. It has created the 
cynical attitude which queries, Can any good come from the Standard Oil 
Company? And the Standard Oil Company represents a business policy. 

The son of the founder of the Rockefeller fortune now affirms that he and 
his father are one in principles and policies. Little was known of John D. 
Rockefeller, Junior, except that he instructed a Sunday School class and had 
subsidized a white slave investigation. ‘The other day he revealed himself 
to the world in his utterances before the House Committee on Mines. 

The issue to which this son of Croesus pledges his fealty is war upon 
trade unions. He takes refuge under the cloak that has disguised many an 
arrant enemy of the workers—freedom of contract. According to Rockefeller 
standards, freedom of contract will be destroyed by recognizing the unions in 
the Colorado coal fields and making collective agreements with them. The 
standardized Rockefeller conception of freedom of contract would permit 
each worker to make his individual contract of work. Save the mark! Indivi- 
dual freedom of contract—it would be comic were not the mockery so cruel. 

Consider the marvelous advantages for freedom afforded workers on the 
territory owned by the Colorado Fuel and Jron Company controlled by Rocke- 
feller’s Standard Oil Company. Only standardized men who have not been 
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blacklisted are permitted to make these free contracts—others may not linger 
on the private property of the company. After being accepted in the com- 
pany employ, the workers find many interesting practices under standardized 
freedom. 

There are standardized company stores which it is well for those wishing 
permanent employment to patronize. The post-office is usually located in the 
store. The store manager is also the postmaster. He sells standardized 
drafts instead of postal money orders for which the free workers pay the 
same rates as for the money orders, an unlawful practice that has become 
standardized. 

Standardized houses are freely rented. 

Standardized county commissioners vacated in favor of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company such parts of the public roads as are within their 
lands. 

These public roads may be freely used by all bearing standardized passes. 

Company churches have been erected where all are free to listen to 
standardized sermons. 

Company physicians and bath houses are free to those who pay the 
standardized fees. 

Company schoolhouses furnish standardized education. 

The state government has been so thoroughly standardized that the 
laws or their enforcement do no violence to standardized freedom. 

When different ideas of freedom invade this carefully regulated region, 
standard guards and guns are quickly assembled to protect the liberty of the 
free miners. 

Virtual civil war has existed in Colorado during the past months to 
enforce upon the miners this man’s conception of workers’ liberty. 

The federal Department of Labor offered its services to bring about an 
agreement through arbitration. The company refused to submit its ideal 
of freedom to arbitration. John D. Rockefeller, Junior, testified that he 
favored industrial arbitration when the board was composed of fair members, 
such as federal judges! 

Mr. Rockefeller said he knew of no grievances among the striking miners! 
That statement is given a certain degree of credibility by the further state- 
ments that he had not been in Colorado for ten years, that he did not attend 
the directors’ meetings because he could get no information that way. He has 
relied upon correspondence and upon tested ‘agents. These agents are trusted 
to manage the mines, and to maintain standardized liberty. ‘I have done 
nothing personally,” said Mr. Rockefeller. And then later, ‘‘just the moment 
I have the slightest lack of confidence in the man in charge aa 

Truly does any one think that Mr. Rockefeller has not been carefully 
watching every development in Colorado or that he has not sanctioned brutal 
attacks: upon men and women, military arrests, shooting into miners’ 
camps, the shedding of human blood and the waste of human life? 

Can it be that standardized business management has made him lose a 
sense of kinship with fellow men and compassion for their wrongs? Has 
isolation from direct contact with the industrial world made it impossible 
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for him to comprehend the nature of human rights and the necessity for them? 

If any man, however cold-blooded, selfish and mercenary, would go 
among those striking miners, go into their homes, talk with them, get ac- 
quainted with the longings of real men for human rights and individuality, 
such a cynical attitude toward their struggle would be impossible. 

When told that the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company equipped with 
armor plate the automobile that shot into the camps, this impervious man 
who was acquitted by his conscience said: ‘It sounds very interesting. . . 

I did not know they produced automobiles as well.” 

Surely his conscience too is standardized. 

Mr. Rockefeller defended the use of mine guards, the militia, the machine 
guns that were brought from West Virginia on the ground that adequate 
protection must be furnished the employes of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company that they might be free to work for whom they please. That 
statement ignores the fact that the men then working in the mines were pro- 
fessional strike-breakers, shipped in by the carload to defeat the struggles of the 
miners to secure a fair working agreement that would enable them to contract 
more freely and equally with their employer as to the conditions under which 
they should sell their labor power. 

Every person who has any knowledge of conditions in the industrial 
world knows that should the Standard Oil conception of freedom for workers 
prevail, employers would be afforded a death grip upon real industrial freedom 
and would be firmly established as masters of an industrial despotism. Of 
what consequence are the wrongs of one miner to the agent or the deputy- 
agent of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company? How infinitely less oppor- 
tunity has each ‘‘free’”’ worker to get a hearing for his claims to justice before 
the absentee owners of the C. F. and I. On the contrary that opportunity 
increases directly with the number of workers who associate themselves to 
secure justice. 

As all the world knows the unions of workers stand for fair wages, better 
working conditions, and the welfare of the workers. They fight for these 
things; that is why they are opposed by employers whose single concern is 
profits—profits at the expense of everything else. 

Whatever benefits and betterments have come to the workers have been 
the results of their united efforts to help themselves. Mr. Rockefeller is cor- 
rect in stating that the right to organize is a great national issue of a most 
vital kind. . 

The workers of the land demand that right and demand that the right 
be protected by law. To deny this right and to force upon them mere rhetori 
cal academic rights is most brutal injustice. 

No man can carry on a great industry alone. No great fortune has been 
amassed through the efforts of one individual. The combined minds of all 
associated together in the industry, their labor power, their co-operation 
and service are necessary to the success of the undertaking. Is there a man 
so impervious to the molding forces of the world in which he lives as to point 
to any one thing and say, “I, alone, did that?” Each of us is the heir of all 
the ages—none of us lives, acts, or thinks by himself alone. To ignore reality 
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and to force upon the toilers a concept of individual isolation is to attempt 
to erect an opposition impervious to the meaning of natural forces and 
conditions that can only dam them back until the accumulated force 
sweeps aside everything. 

Imperviousness to the cry for justice leads to madness and desperation. 

This standardized system, whose spokesman John D. Rockefeller, Junior: 
is, was created for business purposes. Mr. Rockefeller has attempted to 
evolve a morality that would give it ethical sanction. He did not originate 
a theory, but appropriated the specious plea of the enemies of Labor’s 
attempts to help itself. The subterfuge, “the laborer’s right to freedom of 
contract,’’ has been worn thin in opposition to labor legislation. Freedom of 
contract means freedom to work as many hours as the boss may demand, 
freedom to accept starvation wages, freedom to unemployment, freedom to 
work under sweatshop conditions, freedom to contract tuberculosis, to be 
poisoned that profits may be increased, to be blown into atoms that the 
operators may save the expense of safety precautions, freedom to lose one’s 
sanity, manhood, or faith in the justice of man. 

What freedom of contract has an undernourished, work-worn miner, 
with a family dependent on his earnings, with John D. Rockefeller, Junior, or 
even with his business agent? 

The suggestion is such infernal mockery which this impervious man- 
creature attempted to clothe with a hypocritical morality. But these trap- 
pings do not conceal its cash value. 

As between John D. Rockefeller’s concepts of liberty for workers and 
the demands of the workers for the liberty they find necessary to enable 
them to live like men, the nation must choose. 

As all the world knows, the standardized conception of ideal society is a 
bureaucratic organization with perfectly running machinery, well-trained, 
respectful, trustworthy agents carrying out policies. The ideal is big business, 
not big individuality. 

This big issue must be decided by the nation. Shall the standardized 
ideal advocated by this industrial despot prevail or shall the workers’ demands 
for justice be heeded? 

It is a vain thought to imagine unfreedom lurks in recognizing the right 
of workers to associate themselves voluntarily for their mutual betterment. 

The nation will not be blind to the necessity of the workers’ nor 
impervious to their plea and demand for justice. 





On April 6, the Supreme Court of the United States ordered a reargument 
of the contempt cases against Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank 
Morrison. The purpose of the order was to enable Justice Lurton, who was 
prevented by illness from hearing the argument in January, to be present. 
It was inferred from this new development that the court was divided in regard 
to the principles involved in the cases, and desired a full presentation of the 
cases for the consideration of the entire’ court. On April 20, the case was 
reargued and taken under advisement for decision. 
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Truth shall make you free—free to live, to dream, and then to do those 
THE TRUTH SHALL dreams. Only a man with clear, unclouded vision can 


MAKE YE FREE follow truth. Only the nation that keeps the sources 
BUT NOT WHEN of truth free and undefiled will find itself firmly estab- 
FILTERED THROUGH lished and able to meet the issues of progress. The 


BILLIONAIRES’ AGENTS = nost treacherous, the most unpardonable attack that 
can be made upon a free people is an attempt to impede in any manner the 
agencies for finding truths. 

It has recently been stated on the floor of the House of Representatives 
that there has been an endeavor to gain control of those forces which are the 
very fountain-head of national power—forces which are trusted to reveal 
truths and to furnish honest information. It is a fearsome task, that of giving 
people truths by which they shall shape their lives and upon which they shall 
stake their hopes for the future. It has to do with soul material—for as a man 
believeth soishe. Yet there are those willing to manipulate this soul stuff and to 
gamble with the lives of other men for the sake of their own profits. In a 
world of opportunities they would make men worse than blind, they would 
poison their minds and warp their judgment. 

Science has been constantly revealing new wonders of life, giving us a 
glimpse into the secret of what life is and how it may be best controlled and 
used. The throb and the power of life-element have fired the fancies of scien- 
tific dreamers until they have yearned to reach out into the unknown and 
seize knowledge for the service of men. Miracles may be worked in plant life, 
miracles that every man could work if he were given the principles. Some 
had a vision of the government using its opportunities to study plant life 
and to put that information into the hands of the people. But Congress did 
not appropriate for the Agriculture Department sufficient funds to give this 
vision reality. 

That course on the part of Congress was the opportunity for certain 
ones who realized the power attaching to such broad use of governmental 
agencies and profits from turning it to personal uses. For some time those 
familiar with the work of the Department of Agriculture have suspected 
that there was some manner of working agreement between it and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. In the congressional debate it was stated: 

“The government has for several years accepted $250,000 a year, and some six hundred 
men are employed by the government and carried on the rolls of the department at $1 a year 
each, the remainder of their salaries being paid out of moneys received from the general 
education board, which board receives its money from John D. Rockefeller. 

“The secretary of the general education board assumes to dictate, or asks the privilege 
of selecting the men, asks the department to clothe them with the dignity and authority 
attaching to and possessed by agents of the federal government. The department directs 
the work and accepts it. 

“T know in the north that the International Harvester Company contributes a million 
dollars a year for work similar to this, and the same amount of money has been contributed 
by one of the great department houses of Chicago—Sears, Roebuck and Company—for 
carrying on work, or assisting in carrying on work, similar to this. 

“It seems to me that the government of the United States is abundantly able to carry 
on this work itself. Knowing something of the character of the work, how it is received 
throughout the country, I believe it ought to be continued and it ought to be enlarged. 
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And because I think it ought not to be curtailed I have offered this amendment increasing 
the amount to $518,000 over what is carried in the bill— $400,000.” 


Another Representative made the following statement: 


“‘Here are a number of men who are carried on the rolls as government employes and 
who are paid from the government treasury only the sum of $1 for a year’s services. Asa 
matter of fact, these men are paid their salaries and their expenses by private persons and 
from private funds. We are in this situation, then, in regard to this matter. There are 
men who are authorized to go out into the country and call themselves government em- 
ployes, and who proceed to act with governmental authority, who are being paid from private 
funds both their salaries and their expenses. It certainly can not be that this House or the 
people of the country will approve of that. The other day we had under consideration 
a bill that came from the Committee on Education, in which the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion asked for authority to receive from private contributors money to aid in the extirpation 
of illiteracy in the United States. It was objected by gentlemen on the floor of the House 
that the bill ought not to pass and that authority ought not to be so given for a good many 
reasons. It was argued that men who act ostensibly for the government, but who are under 
pay received from private individuals, would recognize that the real source of their au- 
thority was not governmental, but would be influenced in the performance of their duties by 
those from whom they received their compensation. 

“I was convinced that was a good objection to that provision of the bill and agreed 
that it should be withdrawn. And here is a situation vastly worse than that, because there 
the government could expend the money as it chose, it was to be considered as an absolutely 
unqualified donation, to be used by the government employes as they should deem best; 
but here the amount of salary is fixed, the amount of compensation for expenditures is 
fixed, all by outside parties, and the government employe in order to please those who em- 
ploy and pay him must do it in accordance with the desires of such private individuals 
and not primarily for the best interests of the government. It seems to me that the time 
has come when we should abandon that practice, and I can hardly see how anybody can 
object that a proviso should be here inserted saying that this practice should no longer 
be continued.” 


Even though the motives for furnishing these contributions to government 
work be above reproach or suspicion, yet it does not befit our national 
dignity that public work is subsidized by private individuals, nor does 
it satisfy our sense of national honesty that persons ostensibly agents 
of the public are in the pay of private individuals. 

Later, as a result of this discussion in the House, the following resolution 
was adopted by the Senate: 

“‘ Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby requested and directed to fur- 
nish the Senate information concerning the relation, if any, of the organization known as the 
general education board of the Rockefeller Foundation to the work of the Department 
of Agriculture; also a statement showing the names and positions of all employes, if any, of 
the department whose salaries are paid in whole or in part with funds contributed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation; also the names and positions of all administrative officers, if any, 
of the department who are in any way connected with the work of the general education 
board of the Rockefeller Foundation; and salaries, if any, received by them from the said 
Rockefeller Foundation.” 

It is not fair to the citizens of our Republic that Rockefeller money 
should be allowed to gain power where it can control the sources of informa- 
tion and thus determine the lives and hopes of many. The Rockefeller money 
has already robbed our citizens of much. It has robbed them of ideals and has 
created a tradition of business immorality and crime. It has made them believe 
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that money may be tainted. It has robbed them of faith in mankind. It has made 
them suspect the way they dothings. ‘The Rockefeller money has made them 
lose faith in Rockefeller, the man, even though he bears gifts. 

Because of the way Rockefeller has made his millions he can not unmake 
his reputation. 

We citizens of the Republic must create our own freedom and then struggle 
to maintain it. Innumerable and insidious are the foes that shall assail it, but 
freedom is not impossible. Let us husband our resources, nurture our faith 
in visions, and move undaunted against all that would resist us, straight 
toward the glorious possibilities that await those who know. 

We need knowledge, we must have truths, but they must be pure truths 
undefiled and unperverted by sordid purposes and selfish ends. When we 
possess these truths we must have the will to do, to dare, to achieve, unham- 
pered, free in body, mind, and soul. 

The workers have been oppressed because they did not know what they 
could do and be. Knowledge and truths will give them power and belief in 
themselves. Let us demand the birthright of free men. 





May 24 is the day set apart for Labor’s Memorial Sunday. As is fitting, this 

labor memorial day comes at the season when the nation 
LABOR'S does honor to those who gave their lives in the service of the 
MEMORIAL , ‘ ‘ 
SUNDAY country. More lives have been sacrificed many times over 

in the service of the nation’s commerce and industry dur- 
ing times of peace than have been lost to protect the nation in times of war. 
That many of these lives were wasted carelessly and wantonly is the disgrace 
of our nation and our civilization. Our society has had regard for profits, 
material progress, wealth, rather than for the human beings that should use 
these things. Despite the marvelous opportunities awaiting those who came 
to this continent, the minerals hidden in its depths, the fertility of the soil, 
the vast acreage, suffering, poverty, unhappiness obtains—all this because man 
has not seen the value of fellow man, because he has not looked beyond present 
limitations to see all that each man could and would be, because he has con- 
sidered the lives of workers cheap. 

There has been a force in society persistently and surely battling against 
this subordination of men to wealth. ‘This force has been the combined 
efforts of the workers struggling to present the nee:is, the wants, the ideals of 
human beings in order that the world may know the value of every individual, 
however humble his position. These efforts to uplift humanity have taken 
various forms, but all have added to the joy of life. 

Some of them aim at material ends, but they have a deeper significance 
than the immediate purpose. Just as the dedication of a great structure de- 
voted to a great ideal has a deeper significance than the mere ceremony, so the 
organized labor movement has a deeper significance than is contained in a 
mere superficial conception of an effort to increase wages and shorten the 
workday. Its significance is as wide and as deep as the misery and hope- 



























































less drudgery from which it saves men, and as great and as bright as the 
paths it opens to better living and greater happiness. 

The early pioneers in this great humanizing movement of Labor were men 
who suffered and sacrificed and died, whose graves have been unnoticed and 
whose work has been unsung, the rank and file of the men of Labor in the early 
days who dared to think and to do in this great uplift work for common 
humanity. 

The men who have been foremost in this labor movement are men who 
realized present conditions but who saw beyond the present into a hope- 
filled future. They have been men of courage and conviction who led the way 
upward and onward. But the people followed—neither can succeed without 
the other. So it is fitting that America’s workers and all America’s citizens 
shall do honor to the memory of the workers of other years, whose labor 
and whose ideals have given substance and spirit to our civilization. 

So honor to the noble dead who gave the best of their lives that others 
might thereby be benefited. Our reverential heart-yearning goes out for the 
spirit of the departed, the spirit which lives and spurs on all to still greater 
effort in the common cause of labor, justice, and humanity. 





The convict labor problem is one that appeals most compellingly to the kindly 

and thoughtful impulses of all citizens. No one who thinks 
ABOLISHING that the surroundings and regulations for prisoners should 
ptedbibanns ghd be of a nature to help them to find their better selves would 
CONVICT LABOR : 2 . : ‘ 

deprive convicts of the right to work. Work is creative, it 
puts an end to discordant and conflicting elements, it demands sanity, balance, 
and conscious exetcise of will-power and initiative. It is man’s ability to do— 
his greatest attribute. It gives vision to the mind and soul. 

But work must not be abused. At this point the convict labor problem is 
vitally important to the workers. Convict laborers have been wronged and 
exploited by the contract convict labor system. ‘Their injury has also been 
the injury of free workers wherever brought into competition with the prod- 
ucts of convict labor. Manufacturers who lease convicts have an advantage 
over competitors which is ruinous to fair conditions of employment and fre- 
quently to the existence of establishments employing free laborers. Contrac- 
tors for prison labor are freed from expenditures for buildings, up-keep of 
buildings, heat, light, and power. Competitors are compelled to adjust their 
expenditures to meet market prices influenced by the low costs of convict-made 
products. 

Manufacturers who profit by the low cost of contract convict labor circu- 
larize the trade and quote prices which manufacturers in competition must 
meet or else lose trade. Thus the products of contract convict labor, though 
insignificant in quantity, have a depressing effect upon market prices. 

A tendency is set up which reduces the standards of living of free workers 
to those of convict laborers. This is oné reason why organized labor has insti- 
gated and has led the movement to abolish the system. This is primarily a 
matter for state legislation. Twenty-two out of forty-five states have laws 
which prohibit the sale of convict-made goods within their jurisdiction. How- 
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ever, these states have been unable to protect themselves from contract 
prison-made products imported from other states. State laws which prohibit 
the sale of the products of prison labor are made ineffective because the 
products from other states are protected by interstate commerce laws. The 
chief distributing centers of convict-made goods, New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, are in states that have drastic laws prohibiting the sale of such 
goods. Every additional state that prohibited contract convict labor limited 
the number of contractor-manufacturers and furnished more uncontested 
markets for the sale of their products. 

These results are obviously injurious, unfair, and undemocratic. Legis- 

lation intended to prevent this injustice is now pending in Congress. Accord- 
ing to the principle of the Booher-Hughes bills, convict-made goods, upon 
entering another state, become subject to the laws and policing of that state. 
This legislation would enable the citizens of a state to control the sale of the 
products of prison labor within their own state and to protect free workers 
from the degrading, demoralizing tendencies emanating from sweatshop 
prisons. 
The menace of prison-labor products comes from still another source— 
the importation of foreign goods which are the products of convict labor. 
That this is no inconsiderable menace is apparent from the following com- 
parison: The number of convicts in the United States is 148,000; the number 
in the outside world is 2,441,000; the value of the prison-made products of 
our country is $34,000,000; that of foreign countries is $560,000,000. 

In order to protect American workers and industries from this baneful 
influence Congress in 1904 enacted the following provision: 

“That all goods, wares, articles, and merchandise manufactured wholly or in part 
in any foreign country by convict labor shall not be entitled to entry at any of the ports of 
the United States, and the importation thereof is hereby prohibited, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to prescribe such regulations as may be necessary for the 
enforcement of this provision.” 

This identical provision was re-enacted in 1907 and 1913, but it has 
remained inoperative. During the last session of Congress the Senate re- 
quested the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish information relative to the 
exclusion of foreign convict or prison-made merchandise under this provision 
and to give an opinion upon the adequacy of the law itself. The reply of the 
Secretary disclosed the fact that the exclusion of convict-made goods had 
been considered of so little importance that there were no tabulated state- 
ments of violations of the law, and that in the Secretary’s opinion the law 
was insufficient to accomplish the purpose intended. Bills to make effective 
the exclusion of goods from foreign countries made wholly or in part by 
convict labor have been reported to both Houses of Congress. 

Organized labor has been instrumental in promoting legislation both 
to remove the protection of interstate commerce laws from the products of 
convict labor of the states and to exclude the products of foreign convict 
labor from our ports. The Seattle Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor adopted the following resolution: 

“WuerEas, The several states of the Union have each and severally enacted legislation 
restricting the sale and transportation of products of convict labor; and 
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“‘WHEREAS, The free entry of the products of convict labor from foreign countries 
has not been restricted, through non-enforcement of the existing law; therefore be it 

“‘ Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor petitions the United States Con- 
gress to enact suitable legislation to prohibit the importation at any of the ports of the 
United States, of all raw and manufactured materials and of merchandise manufactured 
wholly or in part in any foreign country by convict labor; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the officers of the American Federation of Labor be authorized and 
directed to request the Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary for the enforcement of such prohibition under the present law, until such time as 
Congress has seen fit to enact the desired legislation.” 

Organized labor has repeatedly declared against the contract convict 
labor system and has urged legislation to prohibit it. Spokesmen for organized 
labor have appeared before committees of Congress in behalf of pending 
measures. Of the effectiveness of the efforts of organized labor to solve the 
prison labor problem, Governor Oswald West, who is responsible for the 
inauguration of the honor system in the Oregon prisons together with many 
other prison reforms, and who is recognized as one who speaks with authority 
upon prison problems, recently said in an address delivered in New York City: 

“One of the most burning questions having to do with prison reform before the people 
of today is how far a state shall go in the utilization of its prison labor. Organized labor has 
taken more real interest in this problem and has done more toward its solution than al 
other organizations combined. The labor unions have been bitterly opposed, and properly 
so, to the contract labor system, and the placing of prison labor in competition with free 
labor, for, as is well stated by the New York Commissioner of Labor in his report of 1909, 
‘all goods are sold by commercialism, and the lowest price makes the price for all as long as 
the cheapest article is on sale.’ 

“‘We know that the wages paid by the contractor for prison labor are far below a living 
wage for free labor, and inasmuch as the prison labor contractor fixes the price, manu- 
facturers who employ free labor must necessarily reduce wages to the lowest possible point in 
order to meet this unfair competition. 

“‘Most of those who have given the labor question serious consideration agree that the 
state system, or the manufacture of products for the sole use of the state institutions, is a 
solution to the problem, and in this they have the support of organized labor.”’ 

It is the duty of all who have regard for the welfare of prisoners, free 
working people, and fair, humane employers of our country, to urge upon 
Congress the enactmegt of the much needed legislation to abolish the evils 
of competition between free labor and prison labor. 

The constructive side of the problem, profitable and beneficial employ- 
ment of prisoners, has already been worked out in many states. American 
citizens are competent to solve the same problem in all parts of the country. 





What fear fastened itself upon the minds of the mine operators? Why did 
they assemble many strong men, armed, to keep guard upon 
one defenseless old woman, eighty-two years of age? Why 

CAUSES A . : ‘ 

MILITARY did they lock her in an underground prison cell and set a 

NIGHTMARE military guard about her day and night and deny her all 
intercourse except with her lawyer? Why did the au- 

thorittes so long deny her appeal to a constitutional right—habeas corpus? 

How strange it seems that one woman should cause such consternation. 
Soon after the strike began in the Colorado coal fields, as is her custom 


MOTHER JONES 
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Mother Jones went to the field to minister to the women and children and to 
give courage and cheer to the strikers. She went to do what she could for 
humanity. The mine owners were doing what they could for property. They 
found that Mother Jones interferred with their plans. They found her blunt 
presentation of truths disconcerting. So they deported her—yes, deported 
her—in free America. The liberty-loving world was shocked when the Botha 
Government deported nine men. But it was left to the minions of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company to deport a woman eighty-two years of age. 

There is a most serious and vital issue involved in the establishment of 
military government in Colorado at the behest of the coal operators. It is 
the same issue that resulted from similar conditions in West Virginia. In 
both states resort to arms and the disestablishment of civil government have 
attended industrial conflicts. Militarism has overridden civil authority and 
civil rights. 

The struggles of history warn us that only through constitutional rights 
maintained under responsible civil government is freedom safe from insidious 
encroachments that steal away its substance and virtue. One encroachment 
establishes a precedent. Precedents establish customs. 

Each and every precedent should be thoroughly scrutinized lest we lose 
the liberty we think we have. Everywhere are examples of the wrong, the 
injustice, the misery that result from military rule. We in America have 
boasted of our freedom from that incubus. Have we been deceiving ourselves 
with a vain belief? 

A writ of habeas corpus was finally granted Mother Jones on April 8 by 
the Colorado Supreme Court. The issue should be forced to a decision and the 
workers of Colorado should know whether or not constitutional rights and 
liberty in Colorado are fictitious or real. The workers are in a position to 
demand justice and will secure it. 





There is an old adage that you can kill a person with kindness, and this 
is equally true when applied to proposed legislation. When the bill prohibit- 
ing the importation into this country of articles in which the labor of convicts 
entered in whole or in part, some pretended friends, members of the House 
of Representatives, offered amendments to exclude from entering the United 
States any product in which the labor of women and children entered in 
whole or in part. However desirable an ideal the prohibition of woman and 
child labor is, yet it is a known fact that, for instance, in China, Japan, and 
other countries, there are many articles produced which find importation 
into the United States and are, as a matter of fact, necessary to the lives of the 
American people. It is simply impossible under present conditions to secure 
the abolition of woman and child labor in these countries by such a provision 
as was embodied in this supposedly friendly amendment. It was an effort 
to kill the original measure by killing it with kindness. 
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Trade Unionism in England 


[Exclusive correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 


Lonpnon, April 2, 1914. 

HE labor situation is again rapidly becoming 
-y very critical here. The divine flame of dis- 

content with unjust working conditions burns 
more brightly every year. Stronger and stronger 
trade unions have been the result of fiercer fights 
for right and justice. Among the transport workers, 
the miners, and the railwaymen,. trade unionism is 
now in this country reaching a point of record 
strength. While this letter can deal only with the 
most striking examples, there is good news from 
every other section of workers. No matter how 
remote the worker may seem from the centers of 
trade organization he (or she) is becoming identified 
with the labor movement. 

I say “she” advisedly. The National Federation 
of Women Workers under the leadership of fine 
women like Mary MacArthur has been arousing 
underpaid girl and woman labor. During March 
one of the greatest strikes of women workers ever 
known in this country was won within a week. It was 
a protest against the introduction of fourteen-year- 
old child labor and was made by the girls employed 
in a large dockside export provision house. Within 
a day or two 1,500 girls, with some men and boys, 
were on strike. They had no union, but the National 
Federation quickly sent down representatives to 
help organize them. Swift victory followed. 

In connection with organization of remote classes 
of workers there is also the spread of unionism among 
the agricultural laborers. They have hitherto been 
among the most poorly paid, have worked the longest 
hours, and have been the worst treated workers in this 
country. The National Agricultural Laborers’ Union, 
however, proposes to change all that. Already there 
have been two or three strikes which have been suc- 
cessful and organization is now proceeding over all 
the country in every rural district with a view to 
a collective fight for a national program. 

Turning to the older unionized industries open 
trouble has at last eventuated among the coal 
miners. By the first of April 170,000 miners were 
out and the only thing that can prevent a long 
struggle is some prompt decision at the meeting 
of the coal conciliation board which is to be held the 
day after this letter is mailed. 

To understand exactly what the coal miners of 
South Yorkshire are fighting for, it is necessary to 
go back to 1912, when the Minimum Wage Act came 
into force. In that year Sir Edward Clarke fixed the 
minimum wage for Yorkshire at $1.66 per day. 
Following a period of good trade the coal owners in 
the English federation through the conciliation 
board granted three 5 per cent advances before the 
end of 1913. In the aggregate these advances 
amounted to about 16 cents, which meant that the 
men were receiving $1.82 a day. Then at the end of 
1913 the miners applied for a further advance, not 
through the conciliation board, but through the 
wages board set up by the Minimum Wage Act. 
Sir Edward Clarke’s award, received in January of 
this P ag increased the minimum wage to $1.78 
per day. 

The contention of the coal owners is that Sir 
Edward’s second award must stand as the minimum 


and automatically quashes the three advances ob- 
tained by mutual agreement through the concilia- 
tion board. On the other hand, the miners claim 
that the three 5 per cent advances granted through 
the conciliation board are altogether apart from 
the increased award of Sir Edward Clarke and 
should be added to it, making the minimum $1.94, 
The whole question appears to hinge on the inter- 
pretation of Sir Edward Clarke’s award. 

The effects of the strike will be widespread and the 
trouble might easily become national. Miners 
almost everywhere are profoundly dissatisfied with 
the working of the Minimum Wage Act and endless 
local disputes are arising. 

Another strike at the moment that probably ‘will 
spread rapidly is that of the London electricians. 
Over 1,000 men were out on the morning of April 2, 
despite the fact that many firms promptly agreed to 
the men’s demands. The dispute is due to the fact 
that the employers wish to introduce a new grade 
of labor, that of pipefitting, at a much lower rate 
of pay. In electrical installation work the fitting of 
pipes takes up quite 70 per cent of the labor em- 
ployed. It is urged, therefore, that the masters’ 
proposals may mean the displacement of qualified 
fitters to this extent and entail a very great increase 
in unemployment and an ultimate reduction in 
wages. The men also object to a clause in the 
present agreement which binds them to work with 
non-unionists. The men’s original demand was for 
a minimum wage of 22 cents an hour—a rise of 3 
cents—a fifty-hour week for fitters and wiremen, 
and a similar increase for all electrical workers. 
The masters have offered to pay 20 cents an hour 
next month and 21 cents in July, but will go no 
further. The men have now reduced their demand 
from 22 cents to 21 cents. 

The building trades dispute in London still con- 
tinues and the unions are now preparing to with- 
draw union labor from the remaining firms that have 
gone on working, permission to go on working hav- 
ing been given so far because the said firms did not 
insist upon the union men working with non- 
unionists. Another 10,000 men will be affected by 
this new move. Employers, however, who agree 
to withdraw fromthe masters’ association will be 
allowed to retain their supplies of union labor. 

In the railway world unrest is very strong. The 
various conciliation agreements come to an end this 
year. New agreements will endeavor to secure 
thorough changes for the better. As things are at 
present the railway companies have written to the 
National Union of Railwaymen intimating that 
they have appointed a committee to meet a com- 
mittee from the union executive to discuss an 
amendment of the present railway conciliation 
scheme. This frank recognition of the union is a 
thing that has been fought for for many years past. 

“Recognition” has, of course, been in the air for 
some time. It was known at the beginning of the 
year that a number of leading railway officials 
favored direct negotiations with the unions. The 
difficulty was to induce all the companies to break 
with tradition in this respect. As recently as Feb- 
ruary 16 last the chairman of the Great Western 
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Company (Viscount Churchill) and the chairman 
of the Great Eastern Company (Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton) denied a report that all the railway companies 
had decided to take this step. The union executive 
has steadily declined to enter into negotiations with 
individual companies, and the announcement now 
made that a committee has been appointed on behalf 
of the companies to meet the unions suggests that 
the objections to collective recognition have been 
finally surmounted. 






With regard to the internal affairs of unions | 
note further preparations for fusions, amalgama- 
tions, and the prevention of overlapping jurisdic- 
tions. One great plan will federate all the unskilled 
labor unions, involving about 400,000 men, and 
covering dockers, transport workers, and general 
laborers. Full local autonomy will be given to the 
independent unions, but financial control will be 
vested in the central executive. 





Collective Trade Agreements in Germany 


By HANS FEHLINGER 


Miuinicu, BAVARIA. 
T= Imperial Statistical Office in Berlin has 
recently published detailed statistics of col- 
lective agreements in Germany which show 
that the number of collective agreements and the 
number of work-people affected have doubled in the 
five years from the end of 1907 to the end of 1912 
At the end of 1912, there existed 10,739 collective 
agreements affecting 159,930 establishments, em- 
ploying 1,574,285 wage-earners. Thus collective 
bargaining is already very extensive in Germany. 

When one considers with impartiality this fact, 
together with the strike statistics for 1913, according 
to which the lockouts on the part of the employers 
already exceed the number of strikes, then it is 
clear that any one must be convinced that the 
German trade unions are far from being ‘only”’ 
strike societies, but represent a powerful factor 
towards industrial peace. 

In the individual trade groups the extent of the 
collective agreements differs considerably, as will be 
seen from the following table: 

Collec- Establish- Wage- 
tive agree ments earners 


ments affected affected 

Agriculture. . , 90 532 4,243 

ining ; 3 3 77 
Stone and clay working 610 4,000 59,528 
Metal working... 1,291 17,678 199,156 
Chemical trades 61 6% 5,814 
Forestry and kindred trades 54 60 4,285 
Textile trades 206 577 15,895 
Paper trades...... 166 2,492 41,039 
Leather trades.. 245 4,842 32,057 
Wood working trades 1,264 18,912 155,109 
Food and provisions trades 2,167 11,754 120,284 
Clothing trades. . ‘ : 719 19,916 139,767 
Cleaning trades. . von 104 2,378 5,564 
Building trades. 2,466 56,980 596,273 
Printing trades 80 9,723 85,319 
Commercial pursuits 637 2,723 39,073 
Traffic . , P 336 5,228 59,595 
Restaurants and public 

houses 218 1,596 6,174 
Music, theatre and the lik 12 44 303 
Various trades on 10 426 4,730 

secvensess 10,739 159,930 1,574,285 


The building trades take first piace with 23 per 
cent of all agreements. Then follow the food and 
provision trades with 20.2 per cent, metal working 
and machinery with 12 per cent and the wood work- 
ing industry with 11.8 per cent. In the mining in- 
dustry there exist the fewest collective agreements; 
the mining magnates are still the absolute lords and 
masters over “their’’ workers. 

When reckoned according to the number of per- 





sons employed, the building trades stand at the head 
with 37.9 per cent. In the metal working trades 
which occupy the second place, the percentage sinks 
to 12.6 per cent, while the food and provisions trades 
with 7.6 per cent take the fifth place. It can be as 
sumed that in all the trade groups taken collectively 
on an average one-fifth of the workers employed are 
directly bound by collective agreements. Much 
larger is the number of workmen who are affected 
indirectly by collective agreements, because the 
working conditions fixed by those agreements also 
determine the standard of conditions of work for 
those work-people who are not immediately bound 
by such agreements 

If one considers the scope of collective agreements, 
that is, whether they relate only to a particular 
undertaking, a single city, a large district, or the 
whole empire, then one finds that most of them limit 
their application to single undertakings, and that, on 
the other hand, the most extensive of these agree 
ments, comprising the majority of all workers bound, 
are made for entire districts. 

About one-eighth of all agreements apply to one 
city, and eleven agreements affecting 80,945 workers 
embrace the whole country. 

At the same time one should note that local agree- 
ments in many cases result from national negotia- 
tions or are based on model national agreements 
It is very important for organized labor to know 
exactly how many of the men working under a col- 
lective agreement are organized. Unfortunately 
a number of trade unions have not been able to 
make correct returns. So far as such returns exist, 
54.1 per cent of the workers bound by collective 
agreements belong to the unions sending in reports 
This average percentage ranges in the different 
groups from 29.9 per cent in the building trades to 
93.8 per cent in the printing trades. 

The wages and hours of work are fixed in almost 
all agreements. The wages fixed in the agreements 
are as arule minimum wages. 

Conciliation and arbitration boards were pro- 
vided by the agreements in force in 1912 for 131,616 
establishments with 1,278,172 wage-earners. 

As contracting parties, the workers’ unions appear 
almost without exception to represent the workers, 
only in three cases have workmen made agreements 
directly with an employers’ union. On the part 
of the employers, however, the majority of the col- 
lective agreements have been entered into by indivi- 
dual employers; but those trade agreements which 
have been concluded by employers’ associations 
comprise a majority of all workmen bound by such 
agreements. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. ° 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day's toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Broom and Whisk Makers 


Will R. Boyer—One death benefit, $85. A 
strike for wage increase and recognition of the union 
is pending at Logansport, Ind. Employment 
is steady in all label shops. Work in shops not using 
the label is very slack. The demand for our label is 
increasing, and we are getting a number of small 
shops in line. We are making a special effort to 
organize our crafts and increase the demand for the 
label. At the present time we are organizing in the 
northwest, where we are urging the use of our union- 
made product. 


Flint Glass Workers 


William P. Clark.—The number of local unions 
belonging to our organization is now 127. ‘Total 
membership is 9,929. A local at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
was Organized during the past month. Strikes are 
on at Columbus, Ohio, and Monroe, Mich. In 

cases recognition of the union is asked. Two 
hundred and fifty workers are affected. The 
state of employment is fair and improvements are 
expected. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Our local unions now number 
ity-one. New locals have been organized at Fort 
Worth, Chattanooga, and Santa Rosa, Cal. There are 
strikes at Chickasha, Okla., and Covington, Ky., 
se of violation of contracts. State of employ- 
ment is fair and improving. Local No. 66 of Boston 
reports a 10 per cent wage increase. All union 
have at most the nine-hour day, while non- 





union laundries work from ten to twelve hours per 
day. Our general president expects to be in Ohio 
this month to take part in the labor forward move- 
ment there. 


Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers 


Ralph B. Brandt.—The total number of locals is 
now 223, with a total membership of 6,000. This is 
an increase of 1,000 during the past year. Last 
month unions were formed at Galveston, Tex.; 
Pocatello, Idaho, and Okmulgee, Okla. Three death 
benefits amounting to $300 were paid. 


United Mine Workers 


William Green.—There are 2,598 locals. The total 
membership is 399,399. Increase during the month 
was 54,636. 


Painters and Decorators 


J. C. Skemp.—The local unions number 1,014. 
The total membership is 79,519. Death benefits 
paid amounted to $8,625; sick and disabled benefits, 
$3,150. 


Paving Cutters 


Carl Bergstrom.—Two new locals were organized 
during the month. Death benefits of $300 were paid. 
State of employment is good and is improving. 
The eight-hour day prevails throughout the union. 


Post-office Clerks 


Thos. F. Flaherty.—Three new unions were formed 
during the past month at Lancaster, Pa.; Phoenix, 
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Ariz., and Grand Rapids, Wis. We are urging 
legislation to reduce hours of night work from eight 
to six. 


National Print Cutters 


R. H. Scheller.—Two death benefits, $200 each, 
were paid. Strikes are on at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Steubenville, Ohio; Cortland, N. Y., and Newark, 
Del., to regain advantages lost during strike of 1912. 
There are good prospects for success at these places. 
The state of employment is good. In the west where 
the paperhangers are better organized, they are 
aiding us in insisting on the use of our union-made 
wall paper. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 
Patrick E. Lyons.—Strikes on at Philadelphia, 





Cortland, N. Y., and Steubenville, Ohio. The state 
of employment although good is improving. 


Slate Workers 


Philip Jago, Jr.—One local was organized during 
the month at Newark, N. J. Three death benefits 
amounting to $300 were paid. The state of em- 
ployment is fair and is improving. 


Journeymen Tailors 


E. J. Brais.—Number of local unions is 314. The 
total membership is 12,000. New unions were 
formed at Philadelphia,"Milwaukee, Douglas, Ariz.; 
Sedalia, Mo., and Chicasha, Okla. Death benefits 
paid were $1,190; sick and disabled benefits, 
$2,180.45. Strikes are pending at Oakland, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Toronto and Kenosha, Wis. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Douglas.—¥F. B. Aaron: 

The condition of organized labor is much better. 
We are continuing our agitation for the union label. 
Engineers and tailors’ locals have been organized 
and a meatcutters’ union is under way. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno.—F. P. Lamoreux: 

Organized workers in this section are maintaining 
their position. There is no comparison between 
their conditions of work and those of the unorganized. 
The housesmiths and architectural iron workers 
have been organized with a 100 per cent member- 
ship. A bootblacks’ protective union has been re- 
organized. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

There have been no strikes the past month. We 
have raised wages in several instances. Because 
of its unity of thought and action the position of 
organized labor is in advance of the unorganized. 
The appellate court has decided that the city print- 
ing must bear the union label. Two new unions are 
under way. 

Santa Barbara.—George P. Graham: 

Organized labor is gaining in strength and prestige. 
Employment is steady. The plumbers and sheet 
metal workers have secured Saturday half-holiday, 
eight hours and better working conditions without 
trouble. The painters and carpenters expect Satur- 
day half-holiday in the near future. We have 
started an active union label campaign. The plas- 
terers have organized and the inside electrical 
workers are forming a union. 

Stockton.—W. A. Frodsham: 

Employment is steady in many industries. We 
are actively urging the union label. The asphalt 
roofers have organized and the delivery and mes- 
senger boys are forming a union. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—Ed. Anderson: 
The condition of organized labor is fairly good; 
that of unorganized very bad. The employes of the 





street cleaning department allowed their union 
to disband about a year ago and since then their wages 
have been cut from $2.25 a day to $50amonth. The 
broommakers gained a substantial wage increase 
without strike. Colorado State Federation of Labor 
meets here in August, and preparations are being made 
to entertain the delegates. A local label council has 
been organized. The newsboys have organized 
during the past month, and a trades assembly has 
been formed at Lajunta. A federal labor union is 
under way, as is one for bootblacks and porters and 
one for stenographers, typists and office assistants. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—J. E. Toone: 

Our label committee is very active. A federal 
labor union and locals of yeast workers, cement 
workers, united laborers and ice handlers have been 
formed during the past month. Soda wagon 
drivers are discussing organization. 


GEORGIA 


Athens —D. B. St. John: 

Employment is steady. ‘The printers are es- 
pecially active in a union label campaign. The 
barbers have organized and unions of electrical 
workers and carpenters are under way. 

Atlanta—Jerome Jones: 

Scarcely a day passes but there is some improve- 
ment in working conditions. An ordinance has been 
introduced in the city council providing for free 
school books. 

Columbus—C. H. Ray: 

In the building trades, employment is very good. 
Prospects for plenty of work in the near future are 
bright. A label committee of the trades and labor 
assembly is active. Locals of loom repairers and 
weavers have been formed. Organizer Miles of the 
United Textile Workers is in charge of an or- 
ganizing campaign in this industry. ‘The retail 
clerks are discussing organization. 

Manchester —A. I,. Flynn: 

Conditions of organized labor are good. Employ- 
ment is steady. A system federation is under way 0 
this locality. 
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Rome.—B. P. Anderson: 

Labor is steadily employed. The newly organized 
textile workers employed at the Anchor Duck Mills 
are on strike because of the discharge of some 
of their members. The barbers have been organized 
and the machinists and carpenters are forming 
unions. 

Waycross.—R. L,. Singleton: 

Employment in shops and mills is continuous, but 
rather unsteady in the building trades. We are 
urging the compulsory education bill now pending 
in the state legislature. A federal union chartered 
directly by the American Federation of Labor has 
been organized and a union of laundry workers 
will be formed in the very near future. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston —E. A. Rowley: 

The painters have gotten together again, which 
makes the building trade unions well organized. 
The various locals are preaching unionism among the 
unorganized. An active campaign for the union 
label is now in progress. 


ILLINOIS 


Alton.—John Gearey: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
cement workers have secured a wage increase with- 
out strike. Committees are creating sentiment in 
favor of union labor. 

Aurora—O. N. Ament: 

Employment is good for this time of the year, 
Prospects are bright. The teamsters are asking for 
65 cents an hour. The building laborers demand 
a 25 cents per day increase. The teamsters of 
Batavia have organized. 

East St. Louis —J. J. Smith: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
electrical workers and moving picture operators 
secured wage increases. The meatcutters and butcher 
workmen’s union, recently organized, is enrolling 
practically every worker in this industry. The 
women’s label league is active. The electric 
cranemen, paper cleaners, window cleaners, and wall 
washers are organizing. 

Eldorado.—Joe Monge!: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. The painters, 
decorators, and paperhangers organized a union and 
thereby increased wages. The teamsters also have 
secured wage advances. A hodcarriers’ union will be 
formed in the near future. 

Mt. Morris —U. B. Pittenger: 

unions in the printing industry have or- 
ganized an Allied Printing Trades Council. 

Murphysboro—C. H. Andre: 

Shop work at this place is steady, but outside 
employment is irregular because of weather condi- 
tions. The workers in a local ice plant have secured 
shorter hours and better working conditions. Our 
label committee is active. The retail clerks organ- 
ized during the past month. The bakers and brick 
workers are discussing organization. 

Pinckneyville—Wm. G. Schwetzer: 

The condition of organized labor is very good. A 
federal labor union has increased wages 5 cents and 
10 cents per hour; the carpenters from 371, cents 
to 45 cents per hour. The label committee of our 
central body is doing good work. 
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West Frankfort—C. W. Rodenbush: 

The bakers are the only trade organized. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady for this time of the year. 
The recently organized federal labor union is now ” 
considering a new wage-scale. We are continually 
urging the union label and have secured the passage 
by the city board of a weight and measure ordinance. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.—l,. W. Belton: 

The outlook for organized labor is promising. 
Conditions under which the unorganized work are 
demoralizing. Employment is fair. Wage-scales 
have advanced recently and working conditions have 
been improved, We are organizing a label league 
and unions of retail clerks, bakers, and teamsters. 

Evansville-—P. D. Drain: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good, 
while that of unorganized is not so good by half. We 
are continually urging the purchase of union label 
goods. Cooks, chauffeurs, and overall garment 
workers are discussing organization. 

Linton —John McCallum: 

Organized labor is flourishing in this city. Our 
central body is active and aggressive. Retail 
clerks have increased their membership to a con- 
siderable extent. Employment is fairly good and 
vigorous agitation is being conducted for the union 
label. The flour mill employes are discussing or- 
ganization. 

Michigan City—W. H. Tonkin: 

The condition of organized labor is good; that of 
unorganized, poor. Employment is fair. The 
building trades have formed a council which has 
applied for a charter by the Building Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of Labor. 

Muncie—Wnm. D. Heath: 

All trades are well employed for this time of the 
year. The stage employes are still on strike, but an 
early settlement of this difficulty is predicted. We 
are taking an interest in all labor laws and are insist- 
ing on the use of the union label at all times. 


IOWA 


Sioux City——H. Michelstetter: 

Work in the building crafts is opening up, but 
some difficulty is expected over the non-union shop 
cry of contractors who are seeking cheap labor. We 
have organized a women’s label league, also a union 
of retail clerks. 


KANSAS 


Independence-—W . W. Roach: 

The condition of organized labor is good and em- 
ployment is steady. A strike has resulted because 
the street-car company has refused to recognize 
the recently formed union of its employes. There is 
a general demand for the union label. 


KENTUCKY 


Maysville—M. F. Kehoe: 

With the advent of spring trade prospects are 
bright. We hope to form a central body in the near 
future. We are doing everything we can in the in- 
terest of the union label. The Governor has signed 
the workmen’s compensation act and this bill is 
now state law. 











MAINE 


Augusta.—John H. Bussell: 

The condition of organized labor is good and is 
steadily improving. Our central body is making 
plans for a state-wide celebration next Labor Day. 
The retail clerks’ shop card and the garment work- 
ers’ label are given special attention by organized 
workers and their friends. Trade unionism is being 
discussed by the street-car men and it is believed 
a local will be formed in the near future. 

Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment in the building trades is improving and is fair 
in other trades. The union label receives constant 
attention. 

Lewiston.—Kdmond Turmerme: 

Every industry in this place is working full time. 
The loom fixers have secured a wage increase with- 
out strike. The Progressive and Democratic par- 
ties have included in their state platforms a fifty- 
four-hour bill for women and a compensation act 
for injured workmen. The plumbers have organized 
and the overallmakers are forming a local. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Athol.—Allen D. Sullivan: 

Employment is steady. The painters of Athol 
and Orange have secured a 25-cent raise in wages. 
The condition of organized labor is good. The cen- 
tral body is actively pushing the union label. 

Lowell.—Chas. E. Anderson: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment in building trades shows improvement. An 
organizing campaign among the textile workers is 
now on. Good work is being done for the union 
label. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

We are conducting a general agitation for the 
union label. The condition of employment is fair. 
Grocery clerks have organized a local union. 

Sharon.—B. S. Balles: 

Employment is steady for union men. On and 
after January 1 the carpenters will receive $4 
day of eight hours. The old rate was $3.82 for eight 
hours. By a vote of the citizens of this place last 
month an act was passed providing that eight hours 
constitute a day’s work for city or town employes. 
We are urging the boxmakers to take advantage of 
unionism. 

Taunton.—Arthur J. Sample: 

While there is a large amount of work to be done 
we are gaining ground daily. Employment is fair. 
Organized labor is being recognized more than it 
has been for a long time. Several locals have label 
committees at work. The new silk weavers’ union 
was started last month with ninety-six members. 
Clay workers and janitors are discussing organiza- 
tion. 


. 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor.—L. H. Quigley: 

Employment is fairly steady. A union of theatri- 
cal stage employes is under way. 

Detroit.—David Thomas: 

The conditions of organized workers are much 
better than those of the unorganized. The trade 
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union movement has started a labor paper and has 
procured a lot on which will be erected our new labor 
temple. We are continually advocating the union 
label. An organization of plate printers is under way. 

Grand Rapids.—Claude O. Taylor: 

Employment is increasing. The women’s label 
league is active. By referendum vote this city 
adopted a charter amendment providing for the 
eight-hour day for all employes of the city and con- 
tractors while engaged in municipal contract work. 
Firemen, policemen, and election officers are exempt. 
The organized workers were active in securing the 
adoption of this amendment. 

Kalamazoo.—Geo. E. Bouck: 

Employment is getting better. Bakers are still 
standing firm in their strike for better conditions. 
Our new label league is doing good work. 

Three Rivers.—A. Hahn: 

We have organized a union of carpenters at 
Sturgis, Mich. The condition of organized labor is 
good. Employment is not very brisk as yet, but 
indications are bright. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Organization is in the air because ofZour labor 
forward movement, which is doing great work, 
Two special organizers are in the field and the un- 
organized are becoming interested. Employment 
is fairly steady. - Several of the building trades will 
receive wage increases this spring. Our label league 
is active on behalf of all labels. Nut and bolt work- 
ers, laundry workers, and gravel roofers have been 
organized during the past month. 

Moberly.—C. W. Wilson: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is fair. The central body is developing an 
active union label sentiment. Meatcutters, tinners, 
and teamsters are organized. 


NEVADA 


Reno.—C. W. Farrington: 

The condition of organized labor is good; em- 
ployment is fair. Union workers are in demand 
among business men in this city. We are working 
for the 6 o’clock and Sunday closing for retail clerks 
who have been recently organized. Laundry workers 
and teamsters are discussing organization. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—John J. Coyne: 

Condition of the unorganized compared with that 
of the organized is poor. Employment is good for 
this season of the year. We have organized two 
locals of textile workers during the past month. 
Organized labor is well employed with fair condi- 
tions. The bottlers and drivers’ union is about to 
enter into a new agreement. The fifty-four-hour law 
is lived up to very well, as is also the child labor law. 
Our central labor union label committee is very 
active. Clerks and salesmen are discussing orgami- 
zation. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bound Brook.—C. B. Cook: 
Organized labor is in good shape. The plumbers 
asked a 6 cent per hour increase and the painters 
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an increase of 25 cents per day, both taking effect 
April 1. The carpenters are asking for a 5 cent 
per hour increase to take effect May 1. The hod- 
carriers are asking for a 15 cent per day increase 
to take effect July 1. The latter union was organized 
during the past month. Lathers in this city joined 
the Plainfield local. Unions of cement workers and 
electrical workers are under way. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than that of the unorganized. ‘Trade conditions will 
improve with the advent of warm weather. Good 
work is being done for the union labels and several 
unions are in process of formation. We are attempt- 
ing to secure the passage of several remedial laws 
that are in the hands of state senate committees. 

New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

The conditions of the organized are very good and 
marked progress is noted every day. Employment is 
very good. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. 

NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque.—Arthur C. Culver: 

Most of the trades of this place are organized and 
conditions are very good. Unions of commercial 
telegraphers and hotel and restaurant employes are 
under way. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo —W. G. Cattell: 

Organized labor conditions are fair, but the un- 
organized workers are in bad shape, both as to em- 
ployment and wages. The strike at the Gould works 
at Depew, N. Y.., is still in progress. Molders, core- 
makers, electricians, machinists, and laborers to the 
number of 1,000 are out. Our label trades section 
is doing good work. The state legislature has passed 
a workmen’s compensation law. ‘The store clerks 
and wagon drivers have formed unions. The 
railway clerks have reorganized and unions of 
postal clerks and bank clerks, bookkeepers, and 
stenographers are under way. 

Cohoes.—Jesse Walker: 

The condition of organized labor is good. All 
members of the textile unions are steadily employed. 
There is very little unorganized labor in this city. 
Wage increases have been granted the washers’ 
union and the knit goods boarders’ union without 
strike. There is a good demand for all labels. 
Unions of mill machinists and employes of the knit- 
ting mills’ folding department are under way. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Organized labor is in fine condition compared to 
that of the unorganized. Employment is steady for 
union labor. The bartenders and structural iron 
workers are discussing organization. 

Locust Valley.—Philip J. Thomas: 

carpenters are asking for an increase of 50 
cents a day, which will make their rate $4.50. The 
Plumbers are discussing organization as are the 
day laborers in this city. 

Mt. Vernon.—Henry Waldberger: 

€ are well organized. An agreement with the 
master builders that will include all building trades 
will soon be signed. All trades will receive wage in- 
Cteases March 1. The bartenders are *especially 
active in union label agitation. 
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Ogdensburg.—E. L. Emmert: 
The condition of organized labor is fair for this 
season of the year. The ice harvest was handled by 


union men. The condition of unorganized labor is 
poor in every respect. The carpenters have adopted 
the eight-hour day. An increased demand for union- 
made goods is noted. 

Poughkeepsie.—Schuyler Lent: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; unor- 
ganized is poor. The wages of all laborers employed 
by the city were increased from $1.75 per day to $2. 
A boot and shoe workers’ union has been organized 
during the past month. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

The condition of organized workers is far in ad- 
vance of the unorganized, who are reaping the bene- 
fits of the trade union movement. Street laborers 
gained an advance in wages after a one-day’s strike. 
The union label league is doing good work. The 
retail clerks have organized a fine local and several 
other unions are under way. 

Waverly.—Thos. E. Falsey: 

The carpenters’ union has declared for an eight- 
hour day to take effect May 1. The condition of or- 
ganized labor is fair, but we are working hard to 
make it better. Locals of hodcarriers and common 
laborers and a teamsters’ union are under way. 


NORTH CAROLINA’ 


Salisbury.—Alonzo Rowe: 

Employment is steady. Working conditions in the 
building trades and among rural labor are better. 
An active agitation for the union label is being 
conducted. We have just organized a central 
trades council at this place. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—A. E. Bowman: 

The lockout of building craftsmen is still on, with 
no settlement in sight. These workers are standing 
firm. The stationary engineers were granted a $5 
a month increase by the local power company. 


OHIO 


Bellaire.—John J. Sheehan: 

Organized labor in this community is exceptionally 
strong. The unorganized are waking up as a result 
of a union labor forward movement. Employment 
in many crafts is steady, as a whole fairly steady. 
Wage agreements with increased wages for engineers, 
hodcarriers, and painters are pending. Building . 
craftsmen are perfecting a building trades council. 
The central body has appointed a committee to visit 
stores on behalf of the union label. A local laundry 
workers’ union has been organized. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

The condition of organized labor is fine, but 
employment dull because of weather conditions. 
Several local unions have reported improvements 
in wages and working conditions. There are several 
unions under way. The school teachers, sanitary 
drivers and others are calling on the organized 
workers to assist them. 

Fremont.—Roy S. Swedersky: 

The condition of workers who are organized is 50 
per cent better than that of the unorganized. Em- 
ployment is steady. We are conducting a continued 
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agitation for the union label. JT he prospects are good 
for unions of plumbers, bartenders and brewery 
workers in the near future. 

Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

We are inaugurating a campaign in the interests 
of a fund for mothers’ pensions. The bakery workers’ 
union is conducting an effective campaign on behalf 
of union labels. The newly organized bartenders’ 
union promises to be a 100 per cent organization. 
We have organized a local of inside electrical workers. 
In the building trades the plumbers, plasterers, 
painters, paperhangers, and decorators will increase 
wages, reduce hours, and obtain better working con- 
ditions this spring. The eight-hour day is almost 
universal in the building trades in this city. Trade 
conditions are bright for the coming year. 

Wellsville-—Frank Smurthwaite: 

The condition of organized labor is improving. 
Employment is medium. There is a fair demand for 
the union label. An organization of musicians 
is promised in the near future. 


OKLAHOMA 


Enid.—S. D. Patrick: 

Organized labor is in good condition. There is 
steady work with good wages. The retail clerks have 
improved conditions. We are doing everything 
possible for the union label. Unions of teamsters 
and chauffeurs, school teachers, and musicians are 
under way. 

McAlester—J. A. Holland: 

The condition of organized labor is fair, that of 
unorganized very poor. Employment is reasonably 
steady. We are attempting to secure the union 
label on school books for the children of this state. 
The stationary firemen have organized. 

Okmulgee—C. W. Osborne: 

The condition of labor is fine. Employment is 
steady. All trades are in good shape. We are con- 
tinually demanding the union label. A tailors’ union 
and a central body have been organized during the 
past month. 

Tulsa.—W. T. Maxwell: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good. 
Employment is steady for most of our members. 
General Organizer Cook of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters has been in our city the past two weeks 
and as a result the condition of the carpenters is 
much improved. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Butler —Earnest C. Faber: 

There will be plenty of work in the building line 
this spring. Some trades have made gains in wages 
and hours. Good work for the union label is being 
done. The electrical workers are discussing organ- 
ization. 

Connellsville —J. C. Cunningham: 

Compared with the unorganized, the condition 
of organized labor is splendid. A union of plumbers 
and pipefitters is being organized. 

Easton George Reuss: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is as steady as can be expected at the present 
time. The cigarmakers are conducting an especially 
vigorous campaign for the union label of all crafts. 


Easton.—William Slaybecker: 

Organized labor is in good shape. The building 
trades are in good condition. The carpenters are 
working steadily all winter. Organization sentiment 
is on the increase among patternmakers. 

Pottsville—Jere Brennan: 

The condition of organized labor is very good, 
Committees of locals and the central labor union 
are active in the interest of the union label. 

Wilkes- Barre-—John J. Yonhon: 

_ Workers belonging to trade unions receive much 
higher wages and work less hours than the unor- 
ganized. Most locals have agreements. Several 
of these are about to be renewed. Wages have been 
increased in several instances. Our label committees 
make good progress. A union of moving picture 
operators is under way, while workers in several 
other crafts are urging organization. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. The unorgan- 
ized are forced to accept any hours or wages the 
boss elects. Employment in all trades is fairly 
steady. We are doing everything in our power for 
the union label. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Employment is steady except in the building 
trades. We are maintaining agitation for the union 
label. The electrical workers are favoring organiza- 
tion and meetings are being held for that purpose. 

Corsicana.—l,. D. Emmons: 

Carpenters, painters, sheet metal workers, and 
plumbers are on strike, but will win regardless of 
the forces now opposing the organization of workers. 
Our label committees are doing good work for all 
labels. 

Palestine —Edward M. Ware: 

Organized workers are enjoying higher wages and 
better conditions than the unorganized. Employ- 
ment is steady. We are maintaining a general de- 
mand for the union label. 

Temple —J. A. McCalmont: 

The condition of organized labor is extremely 
good. There are very few unorganized men at 
present. Employment is steady. Conditions as 
to hours have been arranged for this year without 
strike. We have gained concessions. Mass meetings 
are being held in the interest of the union label. A 
local of bartenders has been organized during the 
past month. 

Texas City——P. F. Ripley: 

The condition of organized labor is in almost 
first-class shape. Employment is very good for car- 
penters; not so good for other trades. The carpen- 
ters expect no trouble next month in enforcing their 
new wage-scale of $4.50 a day, an increase of 50 
cents. They are 100 per cent organized and are 
especially active in behalf of the union label. The 
piledrivers have organized under the I sernational 
Longshoremen’s Association and unions of retai 
clerks and painters are promised in the near future, 

Thurber —J. M. D. Lasater: 

The condition of organized labor is good com- 
pared with that of the unorganized. Employment 
is steady $6 far. The miners’ referendum to extend 
the Texas contract for four months was fav 
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almost unanimously; 2,240 for, 167 against. We 
have a standing union label committee. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than the unorganized. Employment is very steady. 
The cafe operators have organized a union. Unions 
of plasterers, chauffeurs, and building and common 
laborers are under way. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor is in fine condition. The unor- 
ganized are confronted with many hardships. Em- 
ployment is very steady. A strong label sentiment 
exists in this city. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle —Bob Heskett: 

At the recent municipal election President Bolton 
and Business Agent Doyle of the central body were 
elected as charter revision commissioners and a 
union man elected to the city council by the largest 
vote ever given for such office in this city. Local 
unions are reporting membership increases. Mayor 
Gill has appointed a citizens’ committee of fifteen 
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to investigate the teamsters’ strike, which has been 
on for several months. An amendment to the city 
charter providing a minimum wage on all city work 
passed at the recent election. Good work is being 
done on labor’s initiative measures to be submitted 
this fall. Hotel maids have organized and our 
label league is very mueh alive. Organizations as 
a whole are in healthy condition. 


WISCONSIN 


Oshkosh.—P. J. Jenson: 

Organized labor is being better understood and as 
a result our movement is growing in strength and 
prestige. The bartenders have organized during the 
past month. 

Sheboygan.—Chas. Schirmeister: 

The building craft unions are asking for better 
conditions in their agreements which are renewed 
May 1. There is a good agitation for the union label 
in this city. 

Watertown.—Eugene H. Killian: 

The local typographical union has enlarged its 
membership. A local of bartenders has been or- 
ganized during the past month. 


NOTES ON CANADA 


CANADA 


Edmonton, Alberta.—A. Farmilo: 

The condition of organized labor is good, com- 
pared with the rest of the western towns in this 
country. The city council has passed a fair wage 
schedule and will urge the city school board to adopt 
the same clause. An injunction has been issued 
against the painters’ local, restraining all members 
from speaking to non-union men. Unions of build- 
ing laborers and milk drivers have been organized 
and a newsboys’ union is under way. 

London, Ontario.—J. D. Jacobs: , 

An aggressive label campaign is one of the features 
of our movement. A workmen’s compensation act, 
favorable to Labor, is now pending in the Ontario 
legislature. Unions of leather workers, teamsters, 
and chauffeurs are under way. 


Welland, Ontario.—Henry Hedrick: 

The barbers are 100 per cent organized, the 
plumbers over 90 per cent and the machinists 75 
per cent. Employment is very fair for the several 
organizations we have here. Wages have improved 
since recent strikes. Amalgamated carpenters 
have joined with the brotherhood of carpenters. We 
have a fair wage clause in force on the ship canal. 


Moncton, N. B.—J. A. Robinson: 

Although not thoroughly organized we have fairly 
good conditions. In many cases the condition of the 
unorganized is poor. Employment is fairly steady. 
The carpenters will organize this month and special 
efforts will be made to unite the cement workers, 
textile workers, and bakers. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,724 


District No. I.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 

assachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organisers, Frank H. McCarthy, Sara A. Conboy. 

District No. Il.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Eichelberger, P. F. Duffy, 
John A. Flett, Thomas J. Reagan, John L. Lewis, Michael 

. John Tafelski, G. R. Brunet, Cal Wyatt, Henry Streifler, 
Jas. E, Roach, Jesse Walker. 
District No. III.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 

Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 





ppi, and Ix 
Organizer, Chas. A. Miles. 
District No. IV.—Central. 


eomPrising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
linois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, : J. Fitzpatrick, Emmett T. Flood, Jas. Short, 
Paul J. Smith, H. T. Keating, Thomas H. Flynn, Joseph 
Tylkoff. 
District No. V.— Northwestern. 
Compromising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. VI.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 
District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast. 
Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 
Organisers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor, 
George Heatherton, C. J. Folsom. 
Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1914 


May 4, Providence, R. I., Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives of America. 

May 5, Columbus, Ohio, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 5, New York City, N. Y., International 
Brotherhood, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
of the United States and Canada. 

May 11, Des Moines, Iowa, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

May 11, Detroit, Mich., Amalgamated Meat- 
cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

June 1, New York City, N. Y., International 
Association of Marble Workers. 

June 1, Cleveland, Ohio, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 

June 1, Boston, Mass., International Seamen’s 
Union of America. 

June 1, Boston, Mass., International Union of 
Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 

June 8, Newark, N. J., International Stereotypers’ 
and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

June 8, Denver, Colo., International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. 

June 8, San Francisco, Cal., International Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, and 
Helpers of America. 

June 8, Detroit, Mich., Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of North America. 

June 8, Atlantic City, N. J., Tile Layers’ and Help- 
ers’ International Union. 

June 15, Rogersville, Tenn., International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

June 18, New York City, N. Y., White Rats 
Actors’ Union of America. 

June 22, Memphis, Tenn., International Union 
of Journeymen Horseshoers of the United States 
and Canada. 


June —, ————, United Powder and High Ex- 
plosive Workers of America. 
July —, ———, United Brotherhood of Leather 


Workers on Horse Goods. 

July 6, Boston, Mass., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flagg Layers, Bridge and 
Stone Curb Setters. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., The National Broth- 
erhood of Operative Potters. 

July 6, Rochester, Pa., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 13, Milwaukee, Wis., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 14, Hamilton, Ohio, Stove Mounters’ 
International Union. 

July 18, Brooklyn, N. Y., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 


July 20, Hancock, Mich., Western Federation of 
Miners. 

July 20, New York City, N. Y., International 
Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North 
America. 

August 3, Schenectady, N. Y., International 
Brotherhood of Foundry Employes. 

August 3, Rochester, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

August —, ————, Travelers’ Goods and Leather 
Novelty Workers’ International Union. 

August 10, Providence, R. I., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 10, Philadelphia, Pa., National Association 
of Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States. 

August 17, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America 

September 7, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can., Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes. 

September 12, Bangor, Pa., American Brother- 
hood of Slate Workers. 

September 14, New York City, N. Y., Interna- 
tional Slate and Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 

September 14, Milwaukee, Wis., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

September 14, Peoria, Ill., International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 14, Baltimore, Md., International 
Union of United Brewery Workmen of America. 

September 18, Bridgeport, Conn., Pocket Knife 
Blade Grinders’ and Finishers’ National Union. 

September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 21, Peoria, Ill., International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 28, Washington, D. C., Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association. 

October 5, Toronto, Ontario, Can., International 
Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and 
Asbestos Workers. 

October 6, Indianapolis, Ind., Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union of America. 

October 12, Nashville, Tenn., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October 19, Scranton, Pa., United Textile Workers 
of America. 

November 9, Philadelphia, Pa., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December —, Scranton, Pa., International Alli- 
ance of Bill Posters and Billers of United States and 
Canada. 

December —, New York City, N. Y., Tunnel and 
Subway Constructors’ International Union of 
North America. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of March, 1914. (The months are abbreviated 


thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
Balance on hand February 28, 1914.......... 
2. Central labor council, San Bernardino, Cal, 
Se 8, RR ere 
Sewer and drain layers —s tax, jan, ‘14, 
$2.75; f, $2.75; df, $2.7 
Federal labor 12050, tax, dee, "13, 35e; df, 35e 
Federal labor 12080, tax, jan, '14, acct feb, '14, 
Office employes assn 12755, tax, jan, '14, $3.45; 
I i ie 
Intl bro of it 4 chauffeurs, stablemen, 
and helpers of A, tax, d, '13, j, f, ‘14 
Retail clerks intl prot assn, tax, jan, '14...... 
= —_ Dry and terra cotta workers alliance, 
A pe RE aE eae 


Water ipe caulkers 10830, tax, m, a, m, . 14, 


meee 0, G20Gs OF, SEMD... 0. cccccccesss 
at workers prot 7592, tax, dec, 13, $3.25; 
Federal oe ‘11643, tax, acct jan, 14, $1.12; 
EL ds dhs natadsnedeined 
ptblacks prot 11623, tax, feb, '14, 75c; f, 75c; 


$95,079 
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z ram labor 11618, tax, n, d 





, 13, $3.10; df, 


Federal labor 11618, tax, j, f, ‘14, $3.10; 
f, $3.10; df, $3.10 

Bouse Py eed 10167, tax, feb, '14, $1; 

Punch press operators 14380, tax, jen. "14, acct 
feb, ‘14, $5.83; f, $5.84; df, 3 

Federal labor a tax, jan, ‘14, $1.25; 
f, $1.25; df, $1.2 


Stenographers, t AEE bookkeepers, and 
assistants 14268, tax, bal j, f, ‘14, $1.33; 
fh, een Mp ca 0 405s cotnbiesee<ores 

Trades and I labor council, Nashville, Tenn, tax, 
rr errr 

Central trades council, McAlester, Okla, tax, 
oct, ‘13, to and incl mar, '14. 

Federation of trades, Atlanta, Ga, tax, nov, "13, 
to and incl oct, '14....... 

Trades and labor assem, Pueblo, Colo, tax, oct, 
"13, to and incl mar, '14....... 

Federation of labor, Detrait, Mich, tax, nov, 
"33, Op amd bncd Gg, 14... ccccscccccveses 

Indiana state federation of labor, tax, jan, '14, 
to and incl june, '14.......... 

Federal labor 14576, tax, jan, 14, $3.05; 
{, $3.05; d f, $3.05 

we (a x 4 tax, j, f,'14, $2. 70; f, $2.70; 

f, $2.70; 1-c assess, 27c. 

Central labor union, Linton, Ind, sup 

Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, feb, ‘14, 
$1.90; f, $1.90; df, $1.90; sup, § 

Federal labor 14333, tax, bal jf 
f, $1.67; df, $1.66; sup, 50c. 

Federation of men’ teachers 14221, $7. 15; 
f, $7.15; df, $7.15; sup, 80c. . 

Federal labor 13033, tax, bal jf , 14, ‘$3.22; 
f, $3.22; df, $3.21; sup, 10c 
United rte workers of A, sup. 2° 
res ner Eee. tax, Satyam, 14, ‘$2; f, $2; 


Boo essese 
‘14, $1.67; 


redera late x 10977, tax, jan, acct feb, 14, $3; 


GE, Fas ccccccceseces 

Ice and cold storage workers 14519, tax, feb, 
4, 75c; {, 75c; df, 75c 

Federal labor 12924, tax, feb, 14, $6; f, $6; 


df, $6 
wesereg ieee 8 8203, tax, jan,’ 14, “$l. 25; {,$1. 25; 
School teachers 14637, sup 
Trades and labor assem, Chicego Heights, Ii, 
tax, j,f,m,°14... 
Columbus federation of labor, Columbus, Ohio, 
tax, nov, '13, to and incl apr, '14.. 
Cope ier union, So Omaha, Nebr, tax, n, d, 
"Ely Ep “Sic cccuvecseccecosccoscsessoceer 
Central labor council, Portland and vicinity, 
Oreg, tax, nov, '13, to and incl apr, '14, $5; 
GR, Tg 0.0000 6. 5490460004 WUE CeeebeseO Nes 
Railroad laborers 14598, sup............+++- 
Crown, cork, and seal operatives 14204, sup. 


- Council ef labor, McKeesport, Pa, tax, oct, ‘13, 


toane incl --, 14 
Egg inspectors 13006, tax, bal j, f, '14, $2.60; 
mF df, $2.60 pes 
keepers, ste: aphers, and accountants 
12646, tax, mar. mts, $5; f $5; 40, $S...... 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, feb, '14........ 
Horse nail makers 10953, tax, feb, '14, $3; f, $3; 
Federal labor 12953, tax, mar, ‘14, $5.30; 
©, GE.SOs OE, FESO. cccccceccvccccsscsces 
Bridge tenders mutual benefit assn 14131, =. 
j,f, m, and acct, a, '14, $9 80; f, $9.80; d 
$9 80; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 
Intl longshoremens assn, tax, j,{,m,'14...... 
Clip sorters and handlers 14521, tax, jan, ‘14, 
£5's0; §, $5.50; Af, GS.50.....ccccccccves 


oe 
~ 
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w oO 
~ 
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Absolutely Pure 





The only baking powder 


made from Royal Grape 


Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, NoLime Phosphate 








4. rend labor 12648, tax, jan, '14, $2; f, $2; 


Federal labor 9993, tax, feb, '14, 75c; f, 75c; 

. PETE REREPEEELELELELELEEETELTTeee 

Mechanical Goonshaing assn 14600, tax, acct 
jan, '14, 70c; f, 70c; oa 

Federal labor er tax, feb, 
f, $1.15; df, $1. 

Municipal dock uildess, etc, 13041, tax, j, f, 
"14, $5; f, $5; df, $5 


» $2. 
Federal labor 12648, tax, feb, 


"14, $2; f, $2; 

Federal ee  ccatsntweenetieee< 
Park dept laborers 1245s,  cuccnenneee pas 
Central labor union, Easton, Pa, sup......... 
Agricultural workers 14473, tax, jan, '14, 90c; 
5, 900; GE, 9Ge; amp, B0c....cccccccccccces 


. Tobacco strippers 10227, tax, jan, acct feb, '14 

$4.20; f, $4.20; df, $4.20 

House movers 14127, tax, m, a, m, 
f, $3.75; d f, $3.75 

Tobacco s' af gio. 12971, tax, mar, 14, $10; 
mA as “4 





4 oneal aan loyes 13210, tax, mar, 

14, ‘B0c; f, 80c; 
Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, feb, '14.... 
American federation of musicians, tax, mar, '14 
aphers intl prot and beneficial assn of 

the and Can, tax, d, 13, j,'14.......... 
Intl a oh of wood, =, and metal lathers, tax, 


and cereal m rw ae tS a0R, Uh mar, 
14, $1.05; f, $1 6 6lU>eeerre 
unicipal em 14265, tax, j, f, '14, $4.25; 


f, $4.25; ry tele shoes 


Gas  K 11633, tax, ‘jan, ‘acct ‘feb,’ 14, 67¢; 


S 
8 888 $S8xe 


33 35 
434 


12 75 


. Pearl button workers 14638, sup 





5.7* f, 67¢; d f, 66c DGhéonsedeetegedese tetany 
~ Smoking Pi makers 14488, tax, jan, ‘14, 


m $7.50; 7.50; f | aaa 
Central labor union, Lockport, N Y, tax, jan, 
>» ‘14, to and incl june, 
Federated trades council, Green Bay, Wis, tax, 

oct, '13, to and incl mar, '14.............. 
Trades union assem, Williamsport, Pa, tax, 

DR sibs caked eeseeevccaneedeuenscec 
Central trades and labor council, Rochester, 

N Y, tax, nov, "13, to and incl dec, ’14...... 
Meat, food, and sanitary science inspectors 

assn 12912, tax, mar, ‘14, $3.40; f, $3.40; 

ey SE CIs sc orcdcennseceesenece 
Allegan public schools, Allegan, Mich, sup... . 
Nati print cutters assn of America, 1-c asses to 
organize women workers................- 
Amal assn of iron, steel, and tin workers, |-c 
assess to organize women workers.......... 
Intl union of elevator constructors, 1-c assess 
to organize women workers..............-- 


. Central labor union, —_ Bend, Ind, tax, oct, 


ge | RE ee 
Central trades and labor council (Lake county), 
—— Ind, tax, nov, 13, to and incl 
Federation of labor, Saginaw, Mich, tax, sept, 
, Foe hy Serra 
Federation of labor, Kankakee, Ill, tax, aug, '13, 
“en  , | errr 
Firemens assn 12270, tax, mar, '14, $5; f, $5; 
American poasty of plate engravers 9003, tax, 
» 14, $1.35; P'S1.35: d f, $1.35; l-c 

i to organize women workers, 27c.. 
Elevator conductors and starters ay tax, 
mar, '14, $27.50; f, $27.50; df, $27.5 
Basketmakers prot — tax, bal "14, 
Bose: f, $4.50; df, $4.5 





Navy, paid signe 14460, tax, j, f, '14, $2; 
Labor council, Kern county, Bakersfield, Cal, 
tax, j, f, m, ’14 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, 1-c 
assess to organize women workers.......... 
Natl bro of operative potters, l-c assess to 
organize women workers.............+++: 
Int! hodcarriers, building and common laborers 
union of A, I-c assess to organize women 
SI enn cneahisedaeesatenas Ouner en 


Boot and shoe workers union, tax, dec, '13.... 
Amal glass workers intl assn of A, tax, j, f, "14. . 
Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, feb, '14 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax, feb, "14. 
Soft beer bottlers and owe 8934, tax, j, 'f, 
14, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, $1.50; sup, $1.. 
Necktiemakers 12655, sup’ TREES RTS 
Cementmakers 14061, tax, feb, "14, $5.70; 
f, $5.70; df, $5.70; sup, $2 
Varnishmakers assn 14613, s 
Stone bankers 14210, tax, j, f, 14, $1; f, $1; df, 
$1; sup, 20c 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, bal m, a, '14, $9.73; f, 
9.74; df, $9.73 
Trades ne labor assem, Ottawa, III, tax, n, d, 
, 8 Ap SaRRROTreyr ree EEL 





Federation of labor, Cleveland, Ohio, tax, nov, 

"13, to and incl oct, 

on. na union, Willimantic, Conn, tax, 
jf,’ 

Cat labor union, Pittston, Pa, tax, n, d, 


. 
Central labor union, South Framingham, Mass, 
tax, f, m, a, ’14 
Trades and labor assem, Newark, Ohio, tax, 
GAG, “Ev ceckbscsccdvcsseapeceavenesss 
United trades and labor assem, Oswego, N Y, 
tax, jan, ‘13, to and incl dec, ‘13, $10; sup, 


Central labor council, Jamestown, N Y, tax, 
nov, '13, to and incl oct, '14...........-+++ 
Trades and labor council, Leavenworth, ane, 
tax, o, n, d, '13 
prot 11752, tax, n, d 






2 50 
10 00 


10 00 
2 50 
2 50 
2 50 
2 50 
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It ts delicious 


A well made cup of 
good cocoa best ful- 
fils the requirements 
of those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 










Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. is “ood” a 


in every sense of the word, ab- 
‘solutely pure and of high grade. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 























ur and cereal mill packers 14520, tax, feb, 


co 
7. Federal labor 14513, tax, dec, '13, $7.50; d f, 
EE Ee eye $15 00 
Watchmens prot 14378, tax, feb, 14, 65c; f, 
GOs GG, GER coco cccecwocepeedecescgcces 195 
Federal labor 12739, tax. bal f, m, '14, $1; 
FO Se ere eT ere 3 00 
Bridge tenders 12333, tax, mar, '14, $2; f, $2; 
5 PTC CTT CT Te TT ee 6 00 
Suspender workers 10833, tax, bal m, a, ‘14, 
ea eee 1 40 
Janitors and elevator operators 14601, tax, feb, 
"14,$1.70; f, $1.70; df, $1.70..........0-+- 5 10 
Agricultural workers 14371, tax, jan, '14, $2; 
fT & Sere 6 00 
Household workers assn — tax, mar, '14, 
FF Ve Fv eS Pere 3 75 
Janitors prot 14574, tax, = 14, $1;f, $1; df, 
Deintb cent ckandoakbede Abies Chae iees aa 3 00 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, tax, j, f, '14, 
$4.55; f, $4.55; d f, $4.55; 1-c assess, 50c.. 14 15 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, l-c assess to or- 
ganize women workers. ..............-+++ 57 
Central labor union, Millers Falls, Mass, tax, 
nov, '13, to and incl feb, '14...........++:- 3 35 
Federal labor 8306, tax on acct, feb, 14, 83c; f, 
DURING s 54.cbkS63e caveur eckaed catia ¢ 2 50 
Bro of painters, decorators and paperhangers of 
RG MRCS fon al cw ts thwaie eG es 06 463 48 
Intl (ypeeraphical union, tax, feb, '14........ 417 10 
Bro railway carmen of A, tax, mar, +" Stein teaeds 186 67 
United garment workers of A, tax, j,f,’14..... 808 70 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, l-c bn to 
organize women workers.................: 40 00 
Vederal labor 12222, sup........2.sesecseses 2 00 
Amal meatcutters and butcher workmen of N A, 
l-c assess to organize women workers... ... 60 00 
Boot and shoe workers union, |-c assess to or- 
ganize women workers...............+++: 379 09 
Stove mounters intl union, 1-c assess to organize 
IN, 6.5: Odo it cars ixes Ceniees 48 11 50 
Central labor union, Norwich, Conn, tax, oct, 
13, to and incl mar, 5 00 


7. 


"14, $3.25; NE 
Mantel ring workers 14320, sup.............. 
Central federation of labor, Cohoes, N Y, sup. 


. Trades - labor council, Lansing, Mich, tax, 


ee rn 2 ee ee 

Trades and labor council, Henryetta, Okla, tax, 
Sk PE EPPS Oe 
Ot Ge Be acess 

Trades and labor council, Gafeadiang, N Y, tax, 
oct, '13, to and incl mar, 

Central labor union, Scranton, Pa, tax, nov, "13, 
to and incl apr,'14....... 

Central trades and labor assem, E Imira, N y, 
tax, n,d, "13, j,'14 - 

Federation of labor, Wheaton, Il, tax, ‘apr, "13, 
to and incl mar, '14. - 

Labor council, San Franci isco, Cal, tax, oct, "13, 
to and incl sept, 

Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, mar, '14, $i 45; 
f, $1.45; df, $1.45. 

Neckwear workers 24350, tax, apr, , $1 45; 
f, $1.45; df, $1.4 

Bro painters, eubieks and. paperhangers of 
A, 1l-c assess to organize women workers 

American flint glass workers, tax, j, f, m, ‘14, 

$198.54; l-c assess to organize women 

cota $99.29.... 

gaae stone cutters assn of A, tax, jan, 

+ 


—— Sogmnene gest assn 11431, tax, bal j, f, 
26.67; df, $26.66 
Mechanics —— 12864, tax, feb, 14, 45c; ft, 
45c; d f, 
Telephone operators 11498, tax, mar, 
f, 50c; df 
a i aad ‘abr council, Lowell, Mass, tax, 
13, j, 
Cnasal lakes mt Auburn, N Y, tax, nov, '13, 
to and incl apr, "14 
Central labor union, Rockland, Mass, tax, n, d, 


14, 50c; 


1 

Tobacco oeneen | te tax, bal j, acct f, 
$1.37; f, $1.37;d 1.36 

ee ie laborers 13116, tax, dec, 


"13, $1.20; df, 
United rire 13116, tax, j, f, 
J Sh 6 SRA er 
Federal AH 8060, tax, sees, "14, $3. 65; £, $3.65; 
f, $3.65; 1-c assess, 
Button workers oget, 14462, ‘tax, bal n, bal 4, 
"13, $2.25; df, $2. 
Yeast workers 14839- ac" 
ar ee 14179, tax, mar, "14, 65c; f, 65c; 
OG ia ia det amie okt iceetns mete haee 
Pole AS and electrical assistants 12491, tax, 
f, acct m, '14, 87c; f, 87c; df, 
Gas workers 14402, tax, feb, 


'14, 70c; f, 70c; 
i G Fehe in 0-bb060060ennennssonsnseeeeesn 
Machinery belt makers and peipers 14579, tax, 
on acct feb, ‘14, $1.40; f, $1.40; d f, $1.40. 
Gypsum miners 14319, tax, feb, 14, $7.10; f, 
Pu ts ML wee 604.90000000690000000% 
—- ‘labor 13128, tax, feb, '14, 90c; f, 90c; 
quan, s ae Pat 14624, tax, m, a, 
14, Biot f, $6.40;d 

Glass house packers 12588, tax, mar, "14, 55c; 
tC ¢cccebedceekanceseeaneee es 

Watch case engravers 14347, tax, feb, ‘14, 
$3.35; f, $3.35; df 35 

Curbstone cutters, setters, and sidewalk layers 
9186, tax, j, f, m, "14, $4.50; f,) $4.50; d f, 


SS 
Leather pastes 14609, tax, feb, '14, $15; f, $15, 
df, 


Laborers prot 14640, sup...........seeeeees 
Central labor union, Barre, Vt, nov, '13, to and 
BRR, OE, nas ccccdepercesspersecesvens 
Flour and creal mill eT 13224, tax, mar, 
14, $1.35; f, $1.35; d 
Janitors, elevator TYR and porters 14398, 
tax, jan, '14, $1;f Sas ints onda oman 
Trades council, reat Wash, m, a, m, '14, 
SE, DEEL we vcdunnscocsdeease heres 
Federal labor 7479, tax, mar, '14, $3.25; f, 
$3.25; Of, $3.25; amm, SSE... ooo ccccoccees 
Federal labor 14481, tax, jan, ‘14, $3.45; f, 
$3.45; d f, $3.45; sup, $5.50.............- 
Horse nail makers 9656, tax, mar, * 
f, $1.40; df, ED hg 
Federal labor 8367, tax, feb, '14, $4; f, $4; df, 
FG TESS 4 aa Su eeeens vod se eehearered 


50 


88 


0S 


70 
60 
85 
70 
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100,000 


Volumes a Week 


That's the capacity of the immense 
airy, sun-lit Collier plant. 


Eighty million volumes, the product 


of high-paid union labor, have been 
sold to the American people by 
COLLIER’S on trust, with no se- 


curity except their own good names. 


This record, and the record of the National 


house of Collier's, publishers of 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Weekly in its stand,for political purity and 
a square deal, are the chief assets of the 











9. Folders prot assn 344 (U T W of A), sup...... 
10. Diamond workers prot union of A, tax, f, m, ‘14 


Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, jan, '14 
Natl federation of post office clerks tax, j, f, m, 
The chartered society of amal lace operatives of 

A, tax, feb, '14, $7.98; 1-c assess to organize 

women workers, $11.97..........00.0000: 
Natl federation of post office clerks; 1-c assess 

to organize women workers..............- 
Amal assn of street and electric railway em- 
ployes of A; l-c assess to organize women 


Intl bro of composition roofers, damp and water 
proof workers, tax, j, f, m, ‘14, $24 80; l-c 
assess to organize women workers, $12. 40. 

Trades and labor council, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
ee on cc can kanceas 

Central federated union, Providence, R I, tax, 
nov, '13, to and incl oct, ‘14 

Central trades council, Meridian, Miss, tax, 
apr, '13, to and incl mar, '14.............. 

Central labor union, Camden, N J, tax, n, d, 
"13, j, "14 

Schoo! house custodians 13152, tax, mar, ‘14, 
$2.10; f, $2.10; d f, $2.10 

Ladies straw and felt hat ere 14400, tax, 
mar, '14, $7.50; f, $7.50; d f, 

ik cow 8786, tax, feb, '14, fi "8: f, $1.75; 

Tobacco ie ck 9608, tax, feb, '14, $7.50; f, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50 

Filemakers 14276, tax, feb, '14, $3.80; f, $3.80; 

80; l-c assess to organize women 


f, 
workers, 

ndermakers 9560, tax, feb, '14, $7.50; f, 
$7.50; df, $7.50 


Sew fa 
$2.20; f, $2.20; df, $2. 

United jaborers 14379, tax, feb, ’14, $2.15; f, 
$2.15; d f, $2.1 
ederal ‘labor 14503, tax, mar, ‘14, $1.45; f, 

$1.45; df, $1.45; l-c assess, 27c 


prot assn 14284, tax, feb, 


4 28 
256 00 


19 95 


12 16 
22 50 
22 50 


g 


10. Teachers federation 14558, tax, feb, 


"14, $3; 
Bederal labor 14565, 1-c assess to organize 

CE GIRTDs 0 co co ccccasccccescecesec 
United felt, panama, and straw hat trimmers 


and ry: 14569, tax, feb, '14, $13.90; f, 
$13.90; df, $13.90; sup, $1.25, aaitAterste aren 
Federal ther 14614, cas, feb, '14, $3.35; f, 


$3.35; df, $3.35; su 
Railroad helpers and Lae eet. tax, feb, 

'14, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c; sup, 5 
Federal labor 12222, ict deutenns secheabe 
Crane followers and platform workers 14451, 

=, feb, '14, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, 


Federal labor 10128, tax, f, m, '14, $3.45; f, 
$3.45; df, $3.45; sup, ~*~ PE en <j Aes 
Leather workers 14642, su: 
Awning, flag, and p — ae cloth decorators 
14643, su 
Newsboys seat 14641, su 
Federal labor — on & m, '14, $3.50; f, 
50; df, $3.5 


$3. 
. Glass bottle ¥ assn of the U S and Can, 


l-c assess to organize women workers. ..... 
Intl assn of bridge and structural iron workers, 
tax, j, f, m, 
mw me of carpenters and joiners of A, tax, 


United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, l-c 
assess to organize women workers 
Sens SF a 8662, tax, bal j, bal f, "14, $2; f, 
Cascade county trades and labor assem, Great 
Falls, Mont, tax, o, n, d, "13 
Federal labor 12776, tax, feb, 
Ph. .<ht.aeknesa0-ch 6 anh e6eees 
Pipe caulkers and repairers prot 11465, tax, 
mar, 14, $2.50; f, $5.50, "32 * See 
ae = na ah tobacco strippers 8156, tax, j, f, 
, '14, $70.40; f, $70.40; d f, $7040; I-c 
pi to organize women workers, $4.78... . 
General mosaic and terraza layers and helpers 
sisa3 tax, j, f, m, '14, $15.45; f, $15.45; df, 


Commanal 2 trait artists 14286, tax, mar, 
’ ER ey 
RL ape 12362, tax, mar, "14, $2; f, $2; 


Hat — cap leather sweat band cutters 
11307, tax, f, m, '14, $2;f, $2; df, $2 
Plumbers, laborers, and excavators 1 anon tax, 
j, f, m, '14, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, $1.0. 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite workers 
10943, tax, mar, 14, $14 55; f, $14.55; d f, 
5 zoe ; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 
vs db 40-4040 5e deenevsd4eegues neens ee 
Vacuum bottle and apparatus >. blowers 
14563, tax, feb, '14, 75c; f, 75c;df,75c...... 
Federal labor 13136, tax, feb, 14, $2; 7” “$2: df, 
Agricultural a 11827, tax, o, n, d, 
$1.05; df, $1. 
Bro railroad ne EE of A, su 
Agricultural a 14522, tax, o, n, d, ‘13, 
' - 4 | Sassi ar 
Hair spinners — 12353, tax, mar, '14, $2. 05; 
f, $2.05; d f, $2.05; l-c assess to organize 
women workers, 4lc 
Gas workers 14367, tax, feb, 14, $1.65; f, $1.65; 
d f, $1.65; sup, $2 
Trades and iabor council, Hamilton, Ont, Can, 
tax, jan, '14, to and incl dec, '14 
Cet labor union, Portland, Me, tax, n, d, 
5 SR ee err te 
Central labor union, petagien, Vt, tax, sept, 
*13,to and incl feb, '14 
Central labor council, Okmulgee, Okla, tax, jan, 
"13, to and incl may, 
Enamel workers 14472, tax, feb, '14, $3.75 
f, $3.75; d f, $3.75; l-c assess to exganine 
wemen workers, ile ep sescserelcedlig 
United ladies hat workers 14363, tax, dec, ’ 
$1.50; df, $1.50 
Pennsylvania state federation of labor, tax, 
jan, '14, to and incl june, '14........... 
Belting workers 14602, tax, mar, '14, 55c;f, 55c; 


5 a ee ere 


Janitors, elevator conductors, and porters 


$9 00 
29 


42 95 
13 05 
2 60 

25 


9 00 


26 35 
10 00 


5 00 
10 00 


10 50 
100 00 
200 00 

1,414 00 
2,121 00 

6 00 

2 50 

26 10 

7 50 


215 98 


46 35 
21 00 


12 00 
3 00 
5 00 
1 65 
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For 


Constipation 


use 


EX-LAX 


The Delicious Laxative Chocolate 


EX-LAX RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


regulates the stomach and bowels, stimulates 
Good for 
10c, 25c, and 50c at all drug- 


the liver and promotes digestion. 
young and old, 
gists. Ask for free sample. 


EX=-LAX CO. 
182 Lafayette Street - - 


NEW YORK 

















Il. 


42. 


DA, ¢cs¢cecndesensedeseaseaiodun 
Federal labor 13134, tax, jan, ‘14, $1.50; f, 
ee iy RD, BUR. 00 0 660caccceces 
Federal labor 13056, tax, feb, "14, $3.25; f, 
DCSE MINES 4b cdnexeesasaes cabeanes 


Flour and creal mill employes 13227, tax, mar, 
‘14, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 
Hair spinners 12347, tax, feb, ‘14, $1.95; f, 
$1.95; d f, $1.95 
Bottle, cap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, 


tax, mar, '14, $15.65; f, $15.65; df, $15.65.. 
Varnishmakers 7, — tax, feb, '14, $2.20; 
ee nn das matin ts atid aun adhd 


wer caretakers 1363, tax, mar, '14, $1.20; f, 
1.20; 


Metal workers helpers 14570, return of amount 
Rm a a aR A ee a 
Federal labor 14253, tax, mar, '14, 40c; f, 40c; 
f, 40c; l-c assess to organize women 
workers, Be... 
Water pipe caulkers 10830, i-c assess to or- 
ganize women workers... .. 
Central labor union, Chicopee, Mass, tax, j, f, 
Ray 
Trades and labor council, “Montreal, Que, ‘Can, 
tax, nov, '13, to and incl apr, '14 
Central trades and labor council, mengeean, NY, 
tax, o, n, Satine ain -ennie od 


to organize women waren. 
Railroad prot 14530, tax, mar, '14, 40c; f, 40c; 
te; 1-c assess to organize women workers 


tay ge iagetngy: Bpper saggy 
Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, and owe 
14307, tax, feb, ‘14, $4.80; f, $4.80; d f 


RE oon roo ac a ucaseneghee 


290 


600 


00 
00 


80 


90 


12. 


. Federal labor 14644, sup . 


Central labor union, Meriden, Conn, sup..... . 
Amal assn of street and electric railway em- 
ployes of A, SUP. «1.6.6 e cece eee ceeeeeees 
Central labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, sup. 
Federal labor 14374, tax, feb, "14, $16. 75; 7 
ne 75; df, $16. oO eae 
ederal labor 13033, tax, mar, ‘14, 
hr Se EEN 6 ns. 0 caneeestes 
Saml Gompers, pres F of L, Wash, D C, for 
refund on unused railroad ticket from Wash, 
DC, to Seattle, Wash, andreturn.......... 


- Inti ladies garment workers, 1-c assess to or- 


ganize women workers..... 
The granite cutters intl assn of A, 1-c assess to 
organize women workers............+++++: 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers and 
helpers intl union, l-c assess to organize 
women workers. ... 2... cee cece eee eeeenee 
United umbrella —> -— stickmakers 14581, 
tax, nov, '13, $20; df, $20 
Amal glass workers intl assn of A, 1-c assess to 
organize women workers 
Teachers federation 14610, tax, feb, '14, $7.50; 
f, $7.50; df, $7.50 
Umbretiemakers 14493, tax, feb, $5;* 


"14, $5; f, 






d f, $5 
Nailmakers eo tax, j, f, m, ‘14, $2.10; f, 
Ge. BBs GE, SBDD. on cccccccccesssecces 
Sugar workers T0519, we bal f, ‘14, m, 14, 
65; f, $4.65; df, $4.65......... 


Cooks and waiters 10968, aa. jan, '14, $7; t. $7; 
ie In 000404 enakenesees ta0sgesertseces 
Flour and Ty mill ones es 14057, tax, mar, 
14, $1.10; f, $1.10; d 10 
School custodians and janitors 14596, tax, mar, 
"14, $1.85; f, $1.85; df, $1.85...........-- 
15! 14220, tax, j, f, ‘14, 70c; f, 70c; 
Federal labor 10185, tax, feb, 14, $1; f, $1; df, 
ESR rs Ser 
Federal labor 42882, tax, bal j, f, ' 
f, $2.37; d f, $2. 
Federal labor 8279, , af f, 14, $2.50; f, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50; l-c assess to organize women 
EE TR, oo ccectvenvnascuasonvenn 
Federal labor 8398, tax, feb, '14, 60c; f, 60c; df, 


Federal labor 7087, tax, feb, 14, $4.50; f, $4.50; 
RL is ivcanketabedeseseeenueeseee 
Milk manufacturing employes 14137, tax, feb, 
14, 95c; f, 95c; df, 95c; l-c assess to organize 
women workers, ere 

Clay miners 14343, tax, bal j, f, '14, 78c; f, 79c; 

f, 78c; I-c assess to organize women 
workers, 40c......-scccsccsecers 

Elevator conductors prot 14585, tax, feb, ‘14, 
35c; f, 35c; df, 35c; 1-c assess to organise 
women workers, 7 . 

Journeymen salimahers 12751, “Le 
organize women workers 

Federal labor 11617, tax, acct feb, "14, $3.17; 
f, $3.17; df, $3.16; 1-c assess to organize 
Woseen Warkers, Bl. oocccccccccscsesseuse 

Federal seer, 13178, tax, acct mar, '14, $2.7: 
f, $2.75; df, $2.75; 1-c assess to Bas 
women workers, ee <2 os one cake eess en 

Central labor union, Cedartown, Ga, tax, n, d, 
"Es, &. "34. 

Central labor union, Hudson county, N J, tax, 
apr, ‘13, to and incl mar, '14 

Central labor union, Pittsfield, Mass, tax, 0, 0, 


Conteak labor, Bndgeater Mas tax, sept, ‘12, 
to and imcl feb, ‘14 
Federation of trades, Columbia, $ 
"13, j, ‘14, $2.50; sup, 35c. 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14075, tax, mar, 
"14, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, $1.50; sup, 50c. 
Central labor council, Astoria, Oreg, sup 
Ladies straw and felt hat operatives 14400, sup 
Suspender workers 9480, tax, j, f, m, ‘14, 
$1.05; f, $1.05; df, $1.05; sup, $10 
Federal Jabor 14592, tax, acct jan, 
f, 34¢c; 33e 


‘14, 3c; 


Tunnel and eeney, EEE intl union of 
N A, tax, j, f, m, 
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PANTASOT 


genuine leather. 


A perfect substitute for leather and one-third the cost of 
Will be pleased to forward samples 











upon application. 


































































Sie wx THE PANTASOTE COMPANY "= ™3 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
14. Hotel and restaurant employes int! alliance, 16. City firemens 14546, tax, feb, 14, $5.60; 
SR Ln “Mik cacecneheceeseseesevens $389 84 Re 1 Oe Pc cece sceantccecs $16 80 
United assn of plumbers and steamfitters of Los Angeles county central labor iaomae ‘Los 
U S and Can, tax, j, f, m, '14...........-.. 580 00 Angeles, Cal, tax, nov, "13, to and incl oct, 
Natl assn of machine printers and color mixers "Se 2 Sp 22 ehbe 00508n ncenes cee 10 00 
of U §, tax, f, m, a, '14, $9.32; l-c assess to United neckwear cutters 6939, 1-c assess ‘to 
organize women workers, $4.66........... 13 98 organize women workers......... 2 10 
United powder and high explosive workers of A, Jewelry workers 14470, tax, dec, '13, $1.65; 
l-c assess to organize women workers..... 2 40 ’ eee ae , rey F 3 30 
Jewelry workers 14593, tax, 7m 14, $1; f, $1; Jewelry workers 14470, tax, jan, "14, $1.30; 
Sih Minn ibe wOdheeeoeeenbneeeneneee coe 3 00 ef PRs Pee 3 90 
Mechanical draughting assn ‘14600, tax, bal Journeymen sail and awning i? eee ‘tax, 
jan, °14, 3Se; f, 35e; df, 3Se........0.. 1 OS feb, ‘14, $1.75; f, $1.75; df, $1. 5 25 
Federal labor 14291, tax, feb, ’14, 80c; f, 80c; Telephone operators 14191, tax, ico "14, 35e; 
d f, 80c; Il-c assess to organize’ women fe} een a -e 1 05 
— Aan Seer 2 56 Lastmakers 14375, tax, mar, ‘14, $8.75: 
Fish splitters and handlers 14270, tax, feb, '14, BET eer Tree 26 25 
$5.75; f, $5.75; d f, $5.75; 1-c assess to Elevator conductors and starters 13105, tax, 
organize women workers, $2.50. . 19 75 Gas OG, Bs G, Ge GE, Gen ccc cccccccescce 24 00 
Picture frame workers 14577, tax, ji. f, "14, Suspender workers 12282, tax, mar, ‘14, we 
$9.20; f, $9.20; df, $9.20........... set 27 60 ~~ Pp. ep 1 05 
Lastmakers 14604, tax, mar, ‘14, $3.25; Federal labor 14620, tax, bal feb, ‘14, $1.7 
f, $3.25; df, $3.25; 1-c assess to organize BS PUR) ae 5 15 
WES WII, GR cccccccccsccccsseces 10 40 Depot mail handlers 14385, tax, feb, ’14, 50c; 
Stoneware potters ra tax, j, f, m, '14, $7.05; Se Ms 5 54d. vdawesicccccaees 1 50 
£ yy  * 5 eee 21 15 Gold beaters 13013, tax, feb, '14, $2.70 
Pa Ay a 11787, tax, m, a, ‘14, $1; f, $2. Sf rear erae 8 10 
Ladadiasdsndedéeeetaanens 3 00 Central aac union, New 5 > al Ind, tax, 
Musk ‘engravers 11809, tax, feb, °14, $1.85; nov, 13, to and incl mar, ‘14. 417 
f, $1.85; df, $1.85; 1l-c assess to organize Telephone operators 10795, tax, mar, "14, 55¢c; 
women workers, 37c............2eseee+2> 5 92 f § SSIS SEER Er 1 65 
Railroad wt 14598, tax, mar, "14, $2.50; Egg inspectors 14578, tax, bal ji, “f, *14, 75¢c; 
~ 4 4 | = eee eae 7 50 ES Sr re 2 25 
Assorters and aor 8316, tax, feb, 14, $3.50; Horse nail workers 7180, tax, mar, '14, $4; f, 
Fb | RRR OSES 10 50 “  % Saree 12 00 
Window yi here 12865, tax, mar, '14, $2; f, $2; Jewe workers 14494, tax, mar, ‘14, $2.40; 
ed ie eee eke aah h ah 6 00 f, $2.40; d f, $2.40; 1-c assess to organize 
Laborers prot 14096, tax, mar, ‘14, $3. 25; women workers, $1................. Lees 8 20 
© , 5 - eee 9 75 Pottery works laborers 14422, tax, feb, ‘14, 
Badge, banner, regalia, button, and aay $1.40; f, $1.40; df, $1.40......... ae 4 20 
workers 14065, tax, j, f, m, '14, $4.80; f, Mechanics helpers 13077, tax, feb, ‘14, 65c; 
} RES Pre 14 40 f, 65c; df, 65c; 1-c assess to organize women 
Federal labor 7241, tax, mar, 14, 55c; f, 55c; I MN + acnwcctngeabet< dace seen 2 08 
lh ee ee ee aa 1 65 Federal oh 14246, tax, bal dec, "13, $1.13; 
Federal cies 14167, tax, mar, '14, $1; f, $1; SL cebiecENtleeban deR een 6eanee 2 25 
EP RRR Niele ee 3 00 Federal labor 14246, tax, j, f, m, "14, $3.75; 
Federation of labor, Fort Wayne, Ind, tax, oct, f, $3.75; df, $3.75; 1-c assess to organize 
ee EO, "OG. si coccscciccesecs 5 00 women workers, 25¢.........0sseesee0s 11 50 
Trades council, Cumberland, Md, tax, nov, '13, Intl wood carvers assn of N A, I-c assess to 
U. Se are 5 00 organize women workers.................- 11 75 
ae rs 14591, tax, feb, '14, $2.50; Coopers intl union of N A, tax, feb, ’14........ 30 00 
ea a % * Jf * Pere 8 50 Intl union of the united brewery workmen of A, 
Mosaic ci % terraza layers and helpers l-c assess to organize women workers...... 520 00 
14534, oy feb, '14, $1; f, $1; df, $1; sup, — prot 14568, return of amount in 
DM ce aebtheWs eens bbebds KkOe Cea ceC és 00 Cll EPS rrr 14 20 
Railroad shop helpers and laborers 14436, tax, Pe | waiters 14139, tax, feb, 14, $1; f, $1; 
mar, "14, 70c; ; df, 70c; sup, $1.25.. 3 35 PU Cidaneiee hs excetahed x « 3 00 
Meter workers 14502, tax, mar, '14, $1.55; Photo gelatin workers 14389, tax, j, f, 14, 
f, $1.55; df, $1.55; sup, et l-c assess to $5.15; f, $5.15; df, % l-c assess to 
organize women workers, 3lc............. 5 46 organize women workers, 47c............ 15 92 
Federal labor 12985, tax, mar, '14, $27.50; Laborers prot 8249, tax, feb, "a, $1.25; 1,$1.25; 
f, $27.50; df, $27.50; sup, $20........... 102 50 | IEEE peepee ; 3 75 
United laborers 14190,’ tax, feb, '14, $3.10; Laborers prot 14393, tax, dec, '13, $1; df, ‘$i. 2 00 
f, $3.10; df, $3.10; sup, $1.50............ 10 80 Laborers Pre 14393, tax, acct jan, '14, 67c; 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14586, sup... . 3 00 ie Fl. “rae aaa 2 00 
Central labor council, Lancaster and vicinity, Federal labor 12953, 1-c assess to organize 
Ohio, tax, m, a, m, = heey aa a 2 50 OS EEE ee 1 06 
16. Federal labor 14645, sup.................05. 10 00 obacco on ers 12971, tax, apr, ‘14, $10; 
Federal labor 12696, ‘ion, bal f, m, ’14, 83c; f, $10; d {410 Ea Sana her pe 30 00 
En tel cus tek etenaeesks-«6e4 6 2 50 Janitors, sale. and elevator operators 
ih rely typewriters, Bechepem. ete, 14605, tax, feb, '14, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, 
tax, jan, '14, $3.65; f, $3.65; f ail AR Me vgn 3 KR 4 05 
ecb tte 606-0 460i 2'b0 0b 0 hkbe0:6 10 95 Flour and cereal mill employes 13210, 1-c assess 6 
Feteral labor 12968, tax, mar, '14, 60c; f, 60c; to organize women workers..........---- l 
d f, 60c; l-c assess to organize women Drainlayers and helpers ss tax, j, f, '14, 7 50 
RR ee 1 92 $22.50; f, $22.50; d f, $22.50..........++-- 67 5 
United neckwear makers 11016, 1-c assess to Federal labor 12509, tax, feb, '14, 65c; f, 65c; 5 
organize women workers. ........6+s0se005 8 00 Gap GES 6 oT ee 6c ensenccecvorcdccesvesces 19 
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T T GUARANTEED. PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
PAI] E N S: to patentablit Send model or sketch Spr Seocenere es 
Send for fincet publicatio: 

free distribution “HOW TO ‘OBTAL TAIN. A. A ATENT " with 100 MEOHANIOAL 
illustrated and described, and “WHAT TO INVENT,” containing valuable 

Mer TOF t INVENTIONS WANTED. 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS teofrone!woistits PRocKiss:” Copy tres. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 724-726 Ninth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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16. ee uber 8769, tax, feb, "14, $1.05; f, $1.05; CB, GR BOs Ge Bb Bein ccscncensecsencsengcs 
2 Pb rdcasadebbabdhotvees 6000 sewees $3 15 Suspender trimming makers 14539, tax,jfeb, 
Federal labor rr tax, mar, "14, $1.90; f, oe Oe Ty Rear? 
$1.90; d f, $1.90; l-c assess to organize Badge, banner, regalia, batten, and omey 
women workers ON dora hae 6 08 workers 14297, tax, bal j, f, ‘14, $1.08; 
Federal labor 11200, tax, j, f, m, a, '14, $1.40; $1.09; df, I tos ces napa Sasientacinienn 
€ SLAB OE, BIAS. cccccccvcevsccvceeces 4 20 Navy yard hake assn 12327, tax, bal j, f, 14, 
Federal labor 12424, tax, mar, '14, 70c; f, 70c; SF , Geers te Pd n.0c000000cesseses 
rs eee ee 2 10 Iron aoe steel workers 14417, tax, feb, ‘14, 
Ship riggers 14336, tax, bal j, f, '14, 38c; f, 39c; >. $2.55; f, $2.58; df, $2SS....ccccvcccccece 
Dede tkesteseseodengens ube ta94eee 1 15 Steno raphers, typewriters, bookkeepers, i‘? 
Bootblacks prot 14 14337, tax, j, f, m, '14, $6.75; 131 “¥ tax, feb, "14, $6.05; f, 05; 
f, $6 rrr 20 25 Ms 0.0-0.905.50000005500000460060000 8000s 
Central labor union, Gloucester, Mass, tax, Gold beaters paeee tax, feb, ‘14, $3.90; f, 
Gl, Dincacdaseccnncenbetdnnhcemeane 2 50 0 BBG OE, Goes cccccccevcccvcccececase 
Trades ns labor assem, Jacksonville, Ill, tax, Pearl oo — 14618, tax, mar, ‘14, 
n, d,’ Ditinibesesinieawihe renkwies 2 50 Ob.002 6, SOB OE, Bb.Bi occ cccccccccecees 
Federal a 11345, tax, mar, '14, $1;f, $1; df, Federal labor 8620, tax, mar, '14, 35c; f, 35c; 
ES, Dov cvcccecesneteeseocesesteetss 4 00 GE eivncksdeedsnd chneneesccnsaakdosen 
Wisconsin state federation of labor, sup...... 1 25 United garment workers of A, 1-c assess to or- 
Federal labor 14587, tax, feb, '14, $1; f ;df, anize women workers. .........+ssesee+: 
Es GU, Be co ncccs ce necenesveseseneens 3 50 Spinners intl union tax, j,f,m,'14........+.-. 
Tobacco strippers 12722 , tax, feb, '14, 50c; f, Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, bal 
as I, Bn oo. 0c ce0nccencenesees 2 50 j, f, m, '14, $11.67; f, $11.67; df, $11.66; sup, 
Federation of labor 16 abel ‘Trades Dept), De- ils. onscnk anne ke on tedsameeseeehen’ 
Geekt, DER, Gis cc< cccccpeoccecesecscass 2 00 or ee rot 145 24, tax, feb, '14, $1.15; f, $1.15; 
Women domestics 14370, tax, j, f, °14, $3; f, $3; fiis 5; l-c assess to argues women 
GE, Gos Gt, Bb. ccccwcsccescesevccesccsce 10 00 Lt 23c siitennee teheee geben 
. Trades and labor council, Middletown, Ohio, Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, feb, 14, $8; f, $8; 
tax, oct, '13, to and incl mar, '14.......... SQW .j§j|. GE Biisebccscesusseanedinceorncmancenes 
Federal labor 14646, sup. .........eseeeeeees 10 00 Willow, reed, and rattan workers 14565, tax, 
Window cleaners 14647, sup............+5-- 10 00 mar, '14, $4; f, $4; df, $4... 2... 0 eee enee 
Federal labor 11478, tax, mar, "14, $2; f, $2; Coal hoisting pyoseveness 13122, tax, mar, "14, 
0 Poe ccccccrcccccvcccseeseseceocccers 6 00 ne E, PURSE Ge PUR vcs ccccccccssecancces 
Central labor union, San Juan, P R, tax, nov, bry textile i of A, tax, o, n, d, "13, 
"12, to and incl jam, °14........0.eeeseceee 12 50 EP aepqeea 
Federal labor 12776, 1-c assess to organize wo- Federal iabor 8217, tax, mar, ’14, $2.50; f, 
men Workers... ..cccccccccsscesesecesess 1 74 $2.50; df, $2.50; l-c assess to organize 
Flour and creal mill em sloyes 14039, tax, j, f, m, women workers, 50C........ssesseesseeee 
- § "S| SRR IRR Sree teers 9 00 Newsboys prot we tax, jan, ‘14, $6.50; 
Watchmens 13130, tax, mar, °14, $2.50; f, f, $6.50; df, $6.5 nse ennai aieiact 
8 ST ae E 7 50 Popes labor + 30, tax, mar, ‘14, $1. 90; f, 
Stone planermens 13093, tax, mar, '14, $2.50; t yy et eee 
i A EE eae 7 50 Risvator AF to and starters 14528, tax, 
Womens prot 14549, tax, jan, "14, 60c; f, 60c; mar, '14, $1.20; f, $1.20; df, $1.20......... 
DG, Giic cc cesceccesescencesecegors 1 80 Suspendermakers. 9560, I-c assess to organize 
Tanners 14575, tax, j, f,'14, $1.20; f, $1. 20: af, GIGI s 0.0 co ccc cccccccepecensncs 
SI ot 5 os leeesiela dad celetoett matinee tala aut chen Uaeadaliniabict 3 60 Leather handlers 14102, tax, feb, 14, $7.20; 
Womens prot 14080, tax, feb, "14, 50c; f, 50c; tN h SF Ey rr 
PRs cca ctandesenekennesenreent ass 1 50 Railroad laborers 14598, 1-c assess to organize 
Cigar factory tobacee strippers 11939, tax, WORRIED WOTMEED. 6 oo cc cccccccccceccceeees 
eb, °14, $2; f, $2; 0 1, $2... 2. cccccccvece 6 00 Railroad shop helpers and laborers 14551, tax, 
Barber shop porters and aaememee employes mar, '14, 55c; f, 55c; df, 55c; 1-c assess to or- 
11963, tax, dec, '13, 50c; d f, 50c.......... 1 00 ganize women workers, llc. ........+++++++ 
Bootblacks prot 13156, tax, feb. it 40c; f, 40c; Hair spinners 14543, tax, mar, '14, $2.30; f, 
bs dite deceit tink ib theca time btn meetin emcee Seon 1 20 $2.30; d f, $2.30; 1l-c assess to organize wo- 
Axemiakers 14228, tax, feb, '14, 65c; f, 65c; d f, ee 
b0adewees 0505000500000 000000 20002000 1 95 Gas workers 12369, tax, mar, ‘14, $1.25; f, 
Contrai labor council, Globe, Ariz, tax, july, $1.25; d f, $1. ans l-c assess to organize wo- 
"eee SPR ERENUIOD, “Elian ccccniecncceseesne 5 00 PR as cca such aounanaine 
Trades and labor assem, Lajunta, Colo, sup. 10 00 Federal labor 13048. tax, feb, '14, $3.50; f, 
United embroiderers 14648, sup.............- 10 00 $3.50; df, $3.50; su eae trethaceeilcalee 
Federal labor 14365, 1-c assess to organize F J Clowes, ‘Chicago, i, SUD. 5040's onanns sees 
women workers. . . oseagnaeses 50 Trades and labor council, Centralia, Wash, sup 
Federal labor 14365, tax, mar, 14, $2.50; f, 19. Intl hodcarriers, building and common laborers 
$2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, a ae ea 8 75 union of A, tax, j, f, ‘14..........0eeeeees 
Assorters and packers Serer 20 00 Central labor union, Raleigh, N C, tax, o, n, d, 
Federal labor 14630, tax, feb? en. 0 6©=—C—ié‘=#eéa Sinusitis, wands eget Gb. eioaeaaweMinn Gan 
8 df, 45c; \GUPe Beeb Bvcccccccccesecessveces 3 50 Trades and labor council, La Crosse, Wis, tax, 
meting pipe makers 14448, tax, feb, '14, $10; apr, '14, to and incl sept, '14.............. 
te Se EM Eo ns s n00hsecocnsers 32 00 Federal labor 12670, tax, mar, '14, 85c; f, 85c; 
Central labor union, erth Amboy, and vicinity SE sect cenapuces 4hnunnscnnne 
rin: aii care clink eo a emmmiciae 2 50 Federal labor i 12670, l-c assess to organize wo- 
our and creal mill employes 14030, tax, mar, —— ee errr 
K BG, 000; f, 00: Af, 400... cesescezsvese 1 20 Federal labor 1 12985, 1-c assess to organize wo- 
ederal labor 12648, tax, mar, '14, $2; f, $2; df, SUD. dint nnctuys cesssen seden dene 
; I-€ assess to organize women workers, 60 Teese t—: - 12971, 1-c assess to organize 


"14, 70c; f, 70c; 


Federal Maher 7426, tax, j, f, 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


332 East peoas Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
to 24 Taylor St. 





















































j, f, m, '14, $1.05; f, $1.05; di $1.05; I-c 


ers, 


$49 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn - WAREHOUSES: Manhatta 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call. 1136-79th St. 
19. d f, Bn l-c assess to organize women 21. assess to organize women workers, 7c....... $3 22 
work OR rab al ht pepe INS $2 17 Garbage collectors 14452, tax, mar, '14, $7.50; 
Federal 1 baer 14576, tax, feb, "14, $2.25; f, Se, 5 00% seedeuunepees 22 50 
$2.25; d f, $2.25; 1-c assess to organize wo- Federal labor 8367, tax, mar, '14, $4; f, $4; 
men workers, 74c. CARE A eet Pe 7 49 f, $4; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 
Basketmakers prot — tax, feb, '14, $13.50; Mh 4 Ce eehes 050660000006 5000 snes senedae 12 80 
Dn Ge Ue cc cccccscsetcccccocs 40 50 Federal labor 14394, tax, feb, '14, $2.60; 
Hat block makers — helpers 12099, tax, f, m, , $2.60; Dt dvinticden etnériedeihn 7 80 
~ © Of YS eee 3 00 United laborers 13018, tax, jan, "14, $4.30; 
City employes 12875, tax, mar, '14, 50c; f, 50c; 5 ELS Sf eer 12 90 
sine an cetéedekead enedeeee wees 1 50 General house and window cleaners 14526, tax, 
Elevator conductors and starters 14611, tax, bal f, m, '14, 52c; f, 52c; df, 5lc; 1-c assess 
bal j, bal f, m, ‘14, $2.80; f, $2.80; d f, to organize women workers, 7¢............ 1 62 
$2.80; 1-c assess to organize women workers, Egg inspectors 13006, sup.................. 1 00 
a Ee a ee ae ReaD 8 88 Park employes 14388, sup.................. 250 
Federal labor 7087, sup.............+-- 10 00 SD EER SD, va cidcccecencctevenes 50 
Tri-city central trades council, Granite City, Trades council, Collinsville, Ill, tax, nov, '13, 
MA. + 06 cciey eae ckuay Vos edgsenesenseee 60 GS We cocks vasennensa ceece 5 00 
Natl assn of machine printers and color mixers 23. Trades and labor council, Henryetta, Okla, tax, 
SREP MO caccccnccecterévectceeseese 1 dec, °13, to and incl may, °14.............. 5 00 
Glass bottle packers 14649, sup.............. 10 00 Central trades council, Mobile, Ala, tax, j, f, m, 
20. Trades and labor council, anna Rapids, Mich, , Rs Re Rare Rey 2 50 
i ciety tb ead hbk eO6e® 2 50 Federal labor 14634, tax, mar, '14, 50c; f, 50c; 
Flour and creal mill employes. 14160, tax, mar, DE tina tiihcadeescias sand teseeeees 1 50 
14, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 2 70 Amal assn of street and electric railway em- 
Federal Is labor 12102, tax, apr, 14, $5; f, $5; ployes of A, tax, j,f,m,"14.............05- 1,080 00 
8 RR Spe 5 00 Intl molders union of N A, tax, j, f, m, "14. 1,000 00 
Office employes 12755, tax, feb, '14, $3.45; f, Intl printing pressmen union, tax, j, f, "14. 254 00 
| ers 0 35 Intl printing pressmens union, 1-c assess to 
Pearlbutton img ort 14615, tax, mar, ’14, $4. 50; organize women workers...........-..0+++ 190 00 
4 ' - 4 * SST 13 50 Cigarmakers intl union of A, tax, nov, '13.... 269 86 
Federal labor 14599, tax, feb, ‘14, $6.05; f, Intl union of journeymen horseshoers of the 
$6.05; d f, ee, ze assess to organize wo- U S and Can, tax, o, n, d, ‘13, j,f, m,’14.... 228 00 
I Ne o5.005.6'004:955-6500:0% 19 36 Intl union of steam and operating engineers, 
Bottle sorters and ne 11759, tax, mar, ‘14, le eee eat eo seewae Gee ee 133 34 
SS ara 00 United hatters of N A, tex, ee eee 170 00 
Int! photo engravers union ‘of N A, tax, feb, '14 28 62 United hatters of N A, l-c assess to organize 
Intl photo engravers union of N A, I-c assess to WOUND WEIR. oo oc ccccccccccccesues 85 00 
organize women workers..............- 42 94 Amal meat cutters ory butcher workmen of 
Journeymen barbers intl union of A, I-c assess fF Xe | 8 errr 80 00 
to organize women workers..............- 41 26 Intl broom and wieiske mates union, tax, j, f, 
| Intl bro pulp, su Cant and paper mill workers i ied iihidanice eee ee Ra wasn ndeed s+ 13 00 
j of the U S and Can, tax, o, n, "33... 44 32 Intl broom and. whisk makers union, l-c assess 
i Paving cutters union of the USA and Can, l-c to organize women workers............... 6 50 
: assess to organize women workers. ..... 35 00 Paving cutters union of the U S A and Can, tax, 
Federal labor 14179, 1-c assess to organize te en ae wanes ans tnh eye es 70 00 
women workers............ 18 Federal] labor 14651, a vidend bene heeenes+ 10 00 
Banders prot 12869, tax, acct jan, ‘14, 23c; Newsboys prot assn 14650, sup............-- 10 00 
SP LS * eee 70 Baggage messengers 10167, tax, mar, '14, $1; 
Banders prot 12869, tax, n, d, '13, -70¢; df, 70c 1 40 & 3 5 re 3 00 
Federal labor 8288, |-c assess......... 48 Lamp workers a. tax, mar, "14, $1.95; ° 
Federal labor 8288, 1-c assess to name women f, $1.95; d $1.95; l-c assess to organize 
WOMRTTS oo ccc cc ssecscess eases 48 women Xa RR Sr ee 6 24 
Federal labor 14627, tax, bal f, m, "14, 77c; f, Ladies straw and felt hat eperetass boeee, tax, 
Fe Se NN OI, BIE oe Sicccccccaccsves 4 02 apr, '14, $7.50; f, $7.50; df, $7.50...... 22 50 
‘Trades and labor council, Freeport, Ill, sup. 50 Trade and labor council, ea. N Y, 
Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, and pressmens tax, oct, '13, to and incl june, '14.......... 7 30 
INC eN6 6aa eee det ates nancesssere 1 00 Laborers prot 14483, l-c assess to organize 
Fish'skinners, trimmers, cutters, and pressmens SERS REA BES IT re 57 
14307, l-c assess to organize women workers 3 53 Metropolitan park dept laborers 14223, tax, 
Watchmens in clk netacedeneetes 50 mar, '14, $3.55; f, $3.55; at $3.55. 10 65 
21. Virginia state federation of labor, tax, june, "13, é Federal labor 11983, tax, j, f, '14, $5; f, $5; 
"TE. -cchensaastereanvencs 5 00 df, $5; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 
Trades and labor assem, Muscatine, Iowa, tax, pk Ruri ee any gaan ApRRR Se eae 15 50 
GS Peak on ends Cah ens 6606004008 2 50 United laborers “1g tax, mar, '14, $2.55; 
Central labor union, Linton, Ind, tax, m, a, m, yee eae 7 
er, Rr e eee as epee rr 5 00 Gas makers, gas -— EE and helpers 14387, 
Long Island pilots assn 14622, tax, feb, '14, $4; tax, jan, acct feb, 14, 47c; f, 47c; df, 46c. 1 40 
j » $4; df, $4; 1-c assess to organize women Marble, mosaic, and terraza workers 12707, 
Anis ualyh cb ida a kia’ bo.0 60.00 12 80 tax, f, m, '14, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, $1.20.. 3 6 
Federal labor 9993, tax, mar, '14, 70c; f, 70c; Mineral water bottlers 11829, tax, j, f, m, ‘14, 
df, 70c; 1-c assess to organize women work- $1.95; f, $1.95; df, $1.95; l-c assess to 
GU Ae GRE do.05 66 FON 4s cuca eeeesence 24 organize women workers, are 5 98 
we x "Oat $ =, tax, j, f, m, '14, $5.70 Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
etbdimient 600m eens end. 7 10 assistants 14287, tax, j, f, m, ‘14, $1.05; 
Trades’ and 4hy pall Mascoutah, IIl, tax, i - (o ° ra ahea Sree 315 
oct, '13, to and incl mar, '14............... 5 00 Federal labor 12692, tax, mar, '14, $5; f, $5; 
Shoe polish and dressing workers 14329, tax, d f, $5; 1-c assess to organize women work- 16 00 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 


burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 




























. Suspendermakers 9560, sup 


Pressfeeders and assistants 42, sup 

Federal labor 12756, tax, feb, ‘14, $2.75; 
{, $2.75; di, $2.75 

Central labor union, Thompsonviile, Conn, sup 

The Washington News co, Washington, D C, sup 

Int! alliance theatrical stage employes of A, sup 


Trades council, Marion, ill, tax, o, n, d, "13, 
sf f° Serer 
— labor 10977, tax, bal f, m, ‘14, $3; 
Be EE A Bei av ivccecnddobcesend 

I ‘ederal labor 11618, GR sc cv cctcncosecacede 
Nat! ted of post office clerks, sup aaa wah ene 
Curbstone cutters 14256, tax, j, f, '14, $1.90; 


5, SeSes GE, SOBs Gs Bb. cc cccccccccce 


Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag layers, 
briuge and stone curb setters, sup 

Ti-.ity cederation of labor, Rock Island, Til, 
(Davensport, lowa; Moline, Ill), tax, jan, 
14, to and in-I dec, '14 ’ 

City firemens prot assn 11431, tax, mar, '14, 
$20; f, $20; df, $20; 1-c assess to organize 
women workers, $4 


Tovacco aees 12571, tax, n, d,’13, $1.60; 


di, $i. 60. 

Crown, cork, and seal operatives 14204, tax, 
ieo, '14, $20; f, $20; » $20 

Federal labor 14453, hy he "14, 45; f, 45c; 
df, 452 


Mineral water workers 12674, ‘tax, ve f, "14, 
$7.67; f, $7.67; df, $7.66 

Federal labor 14573, tax, dec, '13, 95c; df, 95c 

Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, feb, "14, $5.30; 
f, $5.30; df, $5.30; 1-c assess to organize 

_ women workers, $1.06 

arene of trade unions, 
o, n, d, , 

United a 2 workers of A, tax, j, f,'14 

Arte sian well drillers and levermen 10344, tax, 
mar, "14, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, $1 10; I-c 

__ assess to organize women workers, 22c 

Flour and cereal mill Scar 14467, tax, bal 
j. f,m, 14, $1.77; f, $1.77; df, $1.76 

Pipe caulkers and repairers 11465, l-c assess to 
organize women worke.s 


York, Pa, tax, 


Federal labor 14441, tax, feb, ‘14, $6 65; 
f, $5.65; df, $6.65 

Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Mont, 
tax, o, n, d, "13 

Newsboys prot 10952, tax, mar, "14 


Commercial portrait artists 14286, I-c assess to 
organize women workers 


Tobacco pee ae tax, bal f, m, ’14, 
_ $2.62; f, $2.62; df, $2.61.. . 

Varnish’ makers assn fois, tax, mar, ‘14, 
$2.20; f, $2.20: df, .20 


—_ a "stock A. 4. 10184, tax, feb, ’14, 


= 1.90; f, $1.90; d f, $1.90 
Federal labor he te tax, j, f, m, "14, $3.75; 
!, $3.75; df, $3.75; 1l-c assess to organize 


women workers, 25c 

S nike workers prot 7592, tax, j, f, "14, $5; f, $5; 
hi $5 

Central labor union, ‘Somerville, Mass, tax, d, 
13, 3, f, 14 

Central labor union, Knoxville, 
3, to and incl nov, 

a: graphers, Y hg ry bookkeepers, etc, 
11773, tax, j, f, $10; f, $10; df, $10; 
l-e assess to re "women workers $1 

ar poone operators 14626, tax, acct feb, ‘14, 

; f, $1.20; df, $1.20; sup, $5 

Ce ramic, mosaic, ‘and encaustic tile layers and 
helpers intl union, sup 

Trades and labor council of Rowan county, 
N C, tax, july,’13, to and incl mar, 

Trades and labor council of Rowan county, 

C, sup 


Tenn, tax, june, 


$3 10 


8 25 


65 00 


13 00 
1 50 
50 


67 
16 00 


1 85 
10 00 


64 00 


60 00 


23 00 
1 90 


16 96 


? 50 
06 


2 50 
1 40 


1 40 
7 85 
6 60 


5 70 


31 00 


8 60 


25. 


26. 


nN 





Central labor council, St Joseph, Mo, tax, oct, 
‘13, to and incl june, '14 

Trades and labor council, Uniontown, Pa, tax, 
oct, 13, to and incl mar, '14 

Federal labor 13033, l-c assess to organize 
women workers... . 

Poderel labor 14537, tax, feb, '14, $3.75;f, $3.75; 
df, $3.75; 1-c assess, 50c 

Federal labor 11643, tax, bal j, f, '14, $1.18; 


f, $1.19; df, $1.18; 1l-c assess to organize 
women workers, 23c : , 
Federal labor 14537, 1l-c assess to organize 


women workers... 

Central labor union, Mt Carmel, Ill, sup. 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14403, tax, mar, 
"14 80c; d f, 80c; 1l-c assess to 
organize women workers, 16c 

Federal labor 13125, tax, j, f, m, "14, $1.05; 
f, $1.05; df, $1.05; 1-c assess to organize 
women workers, 7c 

Soft rubber workers 14418, tax, bal j, f, '14, $2; 
f. $2; df, $2 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13214, tax, j, f, 
m, '14, $2.25; f, $2.25; df, $2.25 

Central labor union, Fremont, Nebr, tax, d, 
j.f, 

Wisconsin state fed of labor, tax, nov, 
and incl oct, 

Central labor union, Jasonville, Ind, tax, j, f, m, 
‘14 


Federal labor 9079, tax, j, f, m, '14, $1.35; f, 
$1.35; d f, $1.35; 1l-c assess to organize 
women workers, 9c 

United laborers 14113, 
women workers 

Inti seamens uninn of A, 
women workers 

Ceramic, mosaic, and enc austic tile layers and 
helpers int! union, tax, f, m, 

Paper handlers 11234, tax, j, f, 14, $18.75; 
f, $18.75; df, $18.75; sup, 

Paper handlers 11234, I-c assess to organize 
women workers o2¢8 

United laborers 14379, sup 

School custodians and janitors 14596, sup. 

School custodians and janitors 14596, |-c assess 
to organize women workers 

Federal aber 8033, tax, mar, ‘14, $2.85; 
, $2.85; df, $2.85; sup, $3.50 

Federal nS 8033, l-c assess to organize women 
workers. . 

Federal labor 13062 
d f, 65c; sup, $1 

United neckwear cutters 6939, 
$10.50; f, $10.50; d f, $10.50; sup, $21 

Bro of railway clerks, tax, j, f, m, ‘14, seats 
l-c assess to organize women workers, $50. 

Intl bro of papermakers, tax, j, f, Pies 

Stove mounters int! union, tax, j, f, 14. 

~~ ory x and electrotypers aston. tax, 

'14, $59.50; 1-c assess to organize women 
Ks $46 03 

Trades assem, Fostoria, Ohio, 
and incl may, ‘14 

Flour and yn - mill employe s 14046, tax, m, a, 


"13, to 


l-c assess to organize 


l-c ussess to organize 


, tax, mar, '14, 65c; f, 65c; 


tax, feb, ‘14, 


tax, dec, '13, to 


m, '14, $1. f, $1.05; df, $1.05 

Cotes labor union, Binghamton, N Y, tax, 
d, ‘13, j, f, "14 

Wire drawers 12493, tax, mar, '14, 80c; [, 80c; 
df, 80c; 1-c assess to organize women work- 
ers, 25c aeteeus peenes 

Federal labor jiteiz. tax, bal feb, '14, $1.58; 
f, $1.59; df, , 

Riggers prot igen = ‘mar, '14, $9; f, $9; 
df 

Marble, mosaic, and terraza workers 10263, |-c 


assess to organize women workers 
Central labor union, Pawtuxet Valley, 


R I, tax 





$7 50 


160 OF 
41 30 


61 25 


= 


52 50 
150 00 


58 66 
22 00 


27 00 
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TRapt mann 
Ba. for TORPID LIVER, CONSTIPATION, 
BILIOUSNESS. DYSPEPSIA, HEADACHES, 
WIPURE BLOOD «ne AUTO~ “INTOXICATION. 


[ake take a TAP 


4 tip 











science and chemistr 


| "PWAR@ is the BEST LAXATIVE REMEDY medical 
has created for CONSTIPATION, 
and the disorders of the digestive, eliminative, and pro- 
tective Organs. 


You cannot afford to be without TAPS 


in your household. 
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28. 


i icdch aero dacaie aan eens ns 
Stone ee ns 12866, tax, f, m, ‘14, $4; 
$4; df, $4 


Iron and steel workers 14417, l-c assess to 


organize women workers 


Trades and labor assem, Utica, N Y, tax, o, n, 
d, P 

Trades and labor council, Port Huron, Mich, 
tax, d, ‘13, j, f, 


Trades council, Appleton, Wis, tax, j, f, m, 14 


Central labor union, Newburgh, N Y, tax, dec, 
"13, to and incl may, ‘14 - 

Central labor union, New Rochelle, N Y, tax, 
dec, '13, to and incl may, '14 

Contes labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, tax, 
d, , '. 

Central ‘Ghar union, White Plains, N Y, tax, 
nov, '13, to and incl oct, '14 ee 

Trades and labor assem, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
tax, f, m, a, ‘14 

Federal labor 12706, tax, a, m, j, ‘14, $3. 30; 


f, $3.30; df, $3.3 re 

Horse nail makers p a b 6170, tax, mar, ’14, 
$5; f, $5; df, ’ 

Federal labor 14652, sup 

Federal labor 14653, sup............+e0.+5- 

Federal labor 14654, su 

eerie workers 14444, tax, mar, '14, 40c; f, 40c; 
d 

Bro of boilermakers and iron n ship builders and 
helpers of A, tax, j, f, m, 

Retail clerks intl prot assn, vad feb, 14. 

Intl assn of bridge and structural iron workers, 
l-c assess to organize women workers. 

Gas workers 14367, tax, mar, ‘14, $1.65; 
f, $1.65; d f, $1.65; l-c assess to organize 
women workers, 33c....... 

Federal labor 14628, tax, mar, 
f, $1.50; df, $1.50 

Flour and "cereal wT packers 14616, tax, f, m, 
"14, $2; f, $2; ride ta sarc a aires 

Egg inspectors i1934, — mar, ‘14, $13.30; 
f, $13.30; df, $13.30; 1-c assess to oganize 
women workers, $2.66..... 

Public school teachers assn 10303, tax, j, {, m, 
a, '14, $1.40; f, $1.40; df, $1.40 

Sewer and drain layers 14272, 

2.75; f, $2.75; df, $2.75 

Washers, cleaners, and garage petuee 14442, 
tax, feb, '14, $7; {, $7; df, 

Central labor union, Pomeroy, Ohio, tax, oct, 
"13, to and incl june, ’14 

Cleveland public library, Cleveland, Ohio, sup 

Federal labor 12739, sup. 

Necktiemakers 12655, tax, j, f, acct m,'14, ‘$1 10; 
f, $1.10; df, $1.10; sup, $5 

Federal labor 14635, tax, acct mar, ’ 
f df, $2.21; sup, $1.2 


"14, $1.50; 


tax, feb, '14, 


. Glass bottle blowers assn of the U S and Can, 


TS wikaweeh-snetcwnnse® 
Tobacco workers ‘intl union, l-c assess to 
organize women workers 
American wire weavers prot assn, 1-c assess s to 
organize women workers 
Milk manufacturing employes 14137, tax, mar, 
"14, 90c; £,90c; df, 90c..... 

Fes inspectors 8705, tax, j, f, m, 14, $27.45; 
{, $27.45; df, $27. 45; 1-c assess to organize 
women workers, $1.8 

Clip on sorters 14521, tax, feb "14, $5.50; f, $5.50; 

f, $5.50. 

Pearl button workers 14638, tax, mar, ’14, 
$2.90; f, $2.90; df, $2.90.... 

Gas workers 14155, tax, j, f, m, 
f, $1.05; df, $1.05 

Federal labor 8203, tax, feb, '14, $1.25; f, $1. 25; 


14, $1.05; 





$2 50 


12 00 


50 
50 


NN 


nz 


00 


2 50 


2 50 
9 90 
15 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


349 92 
100 00 


100 00 


7 50 


90 


~“ 


66 68 
37 83 
2 99 


2 70 


0. 


. Federal 


i ic cused eeeeeeeteatenneciaese <a 
Connecticut state fed of labor, tax, nov, '13, to 
and incl apr, '14...... 
Nebraska state fed of labor, tax, n, d, ‘1 3,j. 14 
Trades council, Sesser, Ill, tax, d, ‘13, j, f, '14 


Central labor union, Chattanooga, Tenn, tax, 


Se Pee ee 
Trades and labor council, Livingston, Mont, 
tax, d, ‘13, j, f, 14 ; 


Marin gr Cal, labor council, San Rafael, 
Cal, tax, dec, '13, to and incl may, '14 
at aan of trades, Athens, Ga, tax, o, n, d, 
13 


Central labor | union, "Princ eton, ‘Ind, tax, 
"13, to and incl mar, '14 

Central labor union, Nashua, N H, tax, jan, 
‘14, to and incl june, '14 

Trades and labor assem, 


oct, 


Columbus, Ga, tax, 


o, n, d, ‘1 ; 
Central labor union, » Saga Conn, tax, 
o, n,d,’ aa 
Trades and labor assem, Marshalltown, Iowa, 

tax, j, f, m, 


Chicago technical league . 2U8,tax we acct f, 
$2.03; f, $2.04; di, $2.05 

Journeymen sailmakers . 
$3.65; f, $3.65; df, $3.6 

be laborers 1 — = feb, 
$4.30; d f, ; 

oleae — tax, i. wt 14, $10.50; 
f, $10.50; df, $10.5 

Bootblacks prot 11623, nd mar, "14, $1; f, $1; 


, tax, mar, "14, 


14, $4.30; 


d f $1; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 
Ss 6 aacdeoneeeeswnnees ss wil doce 
Federai labor a tax, jan, "14, $1.55; f, 
fT > eer 


Federal labo: 4057, ‘tax, feb,’ 14, $1.50; f, $1.50; 
50 


Ship drillers 9037, tax, f, m, '14, $2; f, $2; ‘df, 
$2; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 20c 
Marble mosaic workers 8809, tax, bal j, acct 
{, 14, 83c;f, 84c; df, 83c.... 
Federation of civil service employes 14594, tax, 
feb, '14,90c;f, 90c; df, 90c; sup, 24¢ 
er 1 prot 14260, tax, j, f, m, "14, $3; f, $3 
df, $3; sup, 50c 
Federal labor 11478, sup 
Trades and labor council, Oshkosh, Wis, sup. 
Central trades and labor assem, Corinth, N Yy, 
SR: ieee iwaivh 64. deeds saw oe sondsneesnus 
Neckwear workers 14350, sup 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash, sup. 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance and 
bartenders intl league of A, sup 
Fish workers 14317, tax, dec, '13, 45c; df, 45c.. 
Fish workers 14317, tax, j, f, acct m, 14, $1.05; 
{, $1.05; df, $1.05... 
labor 14513, ‘tax, jan, “14, @: 50; 
f, $7.50; df, $7.50; 1-c assess to organize 
women workers, $1. 50 ‘ 
Central labor union Bridgeport, “Conn, tax, 
o, 4, 13, 3, °14... 


United neck wear cutters "6939, tax, $10.50; 
SC I, occ cncesn sehen bases 
ress labor 12901, aa j, f, °14, $8.55;. f, 


; df, $8.55; 1-c assess to organize wo- 
js thy 75c..... 
= rmakers helpers 14559, tax, bal f, acct m, 
, 40c; f, 400; 
Pipe’ ia ers 12917, tax, m, ‘14, $2.20; 
df 2) 
Bz ae cainers 10535, "tax, mar, 
80; df, $2.80... 
Je t prot 10367, l-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers. 
Pearl button 


f, $2.20; 


"i, & $ $2.80; f, 


workers 14077, tax,.j, f, 'l4, 





5 00 
2 50 
50) 


2 50 


5 00 
5 00 
2 50 
2 50 
2 530 
6 10 
10 95 
12 9 
31 50 


24 00 
250 


31 50 


26 
1 20 
6 


8 40 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITH ANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 
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ow 





$16.70; f, $16.70; d f, $16.70.............. 


Agricultural workers 14197, tax, j, f, ’14, $1.40; 


D, PL: PD a nenéncentecsdebboceseo 
Bricklayers 14055, tax, dec, '13, 35c; df, 35c. . 
Bricklayers 14055, tax, acct jan, '14, 23c; f, 24c 

i eee ee Pee 965066800" 
Central labor union, Malden, Mass, tax, n, d, 
United trades and labor council, Paterson, N J, 

tax jan,'14, to and incl dec, '14............. 
Suspender workers 13086, tax, jan, '14, to and 

ined Samm, °B46..0:.0c50% bg Abe RUG Wetiaes 
Mantel ring workers 14320, tax, mar,'14, $1.70; 

ENG cig. 6.0 4.6 wha qainehbne Guts 
Fish workers 14317, sup...........sseeees08 
Federation of men teachers 14221, tax, apr, '14, 

$8.20; f, $8.20; df, $8.20; sup, 50c......... 
Federation of men teachers 14221, l-c assess to 

organize women workers...............++ 
Federal labor 14630, sup................0065 
Small supplies . ; A 
Subscriptions, AM Fep..............+. 
Advertisements, AM Fev : “ 
Premiums on bonds 690040e00080—E 


| ees vishtevnes suaweebedas $128,667 


EXPENSES 


March, '14, rent, T A Wickersham........... 
Organizing expenses. T J Reagan, $24.35; E T 
blood, $63.35; C P Taylor, $60.70; Hugh 
Frayne, $163.44; G R Brunet, $37.90; P F 
Duffy, $41.85; S A Conboy, $26.50; Michael 
Sotak, $39.44; P J Zoretich, $20.90; George 
Selepets, $19.80; J L Lewis, $68.83; John 
Tafelski, $38.08........... : hes tate dhe 
Strike benefits to journeymen sailmakers 12751, 
for 17th week ending dec 15, '13, R L Rowe, 
presand Wm D McCarthy, secy........... 
Printing feb, '14, Am Fep, Law Reporter Print- 
SL ditdhtn need ¥ed eeas ewes knkdeewas . 
Services reporting argument in contempt case 
(l-c assess), Smith & Hulse............... 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau....... tein 
Organizing expenses: H L, Eichelberger, $60.94; 
Cal Wyatt, $59.63; Henry Streifler, $47.61; 
(fe RE re 
Contribution to Am Fgp, Hans Fehlinger.... . 
Organizing expenses, H T Keating. . . PETS 

. Organizing expenses: Grant Hamilton, $110.05; 
C Czaster, $6.55; J A Flett, $73.95; Joseph 
Ty'koff, $36; Joseph Tylkoff, $36; Joseph 

, “Seine Le RR PY og 
6,000 2-c stamped envelopes, PO dept........ 
Printing manuals, $32.50; 20,000 organizer re- 
ports, $56; folding, $8; 1,000 bill heads, $4; 

_ due cards, $246.50; The Trades Unionist... . 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons co Kole e 
Expenses trip Washington, D C, to Harrisburg, 
Pa, and return to complete important work, 
te SS Speer keener was 
Additional strike benefits to journeymen sail- 
makers 12751, for 17th week ending dec 15, 

‘ 13, PL Rowe, pres, and Wm McCarthy, secy 
Organizing expenses, R L, Singleton. ....... ; 
\2 boxes carbon paper, John H Becker. . . j 
Addressing wrappers, D H Sprague, $6.67; 
E J Boteler, $6.67....... 1S ED 
Organizing expenses, C A Miles, $28.45; C O 
Young, $61.50; F H McCarthy, $46.66; J P 

_ Egan, $53.50... . ’ 
Salary, office employes, week ending mar 7,'14: 
| Kelly, $30; R L, Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D L 
Bradley, $18; F I, Faber, $19.73; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $21; 
-\,. Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; R S 
He $15; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, 
*17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $17; ER 





Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E 
Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $14; S E 
Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; S B Wools, 
$15; E J Tracy, $12; H K Myer, $16; G P 
Boswell, $11; A E Knight, $15; E Rowley, 
$11; M J Sugrue, $11; E M Stewart, $18; 
E L Dieterich, $16; M R Ford, $15; MM 
Coates, $10; M Hargrave, $15; C M Etter, 
$15; R M Purcell, $10; J McDonald (4 days), 
$6.67; M Wilson (3'% days), $5.81; L von 
Kreuter (15-7 days), $2.85 . ecuses 
Salary, week ending mar 7, '14, F C Thorne 
Organizing expenses J A Short, $70.76; J B 
Dale, $20; C P Taylor, $59.65........ vee 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder jhéabuee 
Organizing expenses, Grant Hamilton. . 
Ice, T J Nash : ; nape 
Printing weekly news letters of mar 7, '14, The 
Washington Herald co , iota 
Labels, united garment workers of A. 


- Organizing expenses: Santiago Iglesias, $37; 


M M Donohue, $20; G R Brunet, $37.50 


- Strike benefits to journeymen sailmakers 12751, 


for 18th week ending dec 22, '13, Wm D Mc- 
Carthy, secy, and P L, Rowe, pres ee 
Contribution to AM Fep, Thos Reece........ 
Organizing expenses: J] L Lewis, $94.82; P J 
Zoretich, $20.15; Michael Sotak, $39.69; 
John Tafelski, $39.14; Geo Selepets, $19.60; 
E T Flood, $52.48; Geo Heatherton, $72.40; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $68.15; H L, Eichelberger, 
$49.50; Hugh Frayne, $125.29; T J Reagan, 
$29.50; J E Roach, $58.80; O A cone, $43.75; 
O A Cone, $45; T H Flynn, $68.45; H T 
Keating, $59.10; S A Conboy, $32; P F 
Duffy, $42.30; Jesse Walker, $22.50........ 
Expenses attending steam shovelmen con- 
ferencein Chicago, Ill, John Mitchell. ...... 


- Organzing expenses: S Czaster, $7.60; S Czaster, 


7.60; Cal Wyatt, ).10; Henry Streifler, 
$47.70; J A Filett, 2.40; i J itzpatrick, 
$216.40; Sol Sontheimer, $17; John Fitz- 
patrick, $24.30 es ca ; 

Subscription to the New York Times for | year, 
New York Times 5 él cd ‘ tees 

Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $31.07; J A 
Short, £58.50: F H McCarthy, $54.87 


. Organizing expenses: C O Young, $63.50; J B 


ale, $20 $04ban Gee : 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. — 

Salary, office 3 V4 week ending mar 14, '14 
J Rely, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D + 
Bradley, $18; F L, Faber, $19.94; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $21; AE 
Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; R S Thomas, 
$15; M Webster, $21.12; S Lankford, $17; F 
K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $17; E R 
Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $19.05; F E 
Waggaman $15; M M Connell, $14; S E 
Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; S B Woolls, 
$15; E J Tracey, $12; H K Myers, $19.05; 
G P Boswell (4 days), $7.34; A E Knight, 
$15; E Rowley, $11; M J Sugrue, $11; E M 
Stewart, $19.29; E L, Dieterich, $16; MR 
Ford, $15; M M Coates, $10; M Hargrave, 
$15; C M Etter, $15; R M Purcell, $10; M 
Wilson, $10; J McDonald, $10; L V Kreuter, 
$10; A D Cecil (3 days), $6....... : 

Organizing expenses: G R Brunet, $30; C J 
Folsom, $44.80; C J Folsom, $47.05; C P 
Taylor, $62.53....... minis 

Salary and expenses attending conference elec- 
trical workers and light and power council, 
San Francisco, Cal, Jos F Valentine 

Dues for 1 year to the American sociological so- 
ciety for pres Gompers, Scott E N Bedford. . 

2,000 4-c stamps, P O dept , 


14. Stamps: 2,000 2-c, $40; 300 3-c, $9; 400 4-c, 


$16; 100 5-c, $5; 200 6-c, $12; 200 B-c, $16; 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


Zymocide— 





A Colorless, Non- 
poisonous, Liquid 




































































letter heads, $2.25; 200 ballots, $1.75; 2,000 


printed, 2,000 plain, $13.50; 2,000 applica- 


Invalids, and Dys- REED @® CARNRICK Antiseptic 
peptics 42 te 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
14 200 10-c, $20; 200 special, $20; P O dept.. $138 00 19. pamphlets, Initiative, Referendum, and 
Salary, week ending mar 14, '14, F C Thorne. 30 00 Recall, $61.75; 5,000 charts, $125; 1,000 
Salary and expenses, J P Egan 53 50 itemized statement of expenses, $14.50; 
Organizing expenses, P J Smith 19 58 10,000 letter heads, 5,000 pripted, 5,000 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder. . 50 00 lain, $25; 1,000 letter heads, $3.25; Law 
Organizing expenses: W R Boyer, $11.05; J E eporter Printing co... $514 20 
Roach, $92.80............ 103 85 2 a typewriters, less discount, Under- 
16. Strike benefits to journeymen sailmakers 12751, wood Typewriter iid é onehseh ee tivens<do 157 00 
‘ for 19th week ending dec 29,'13, Wm D Mc- Phone service, C & P Telephone i vevctices 19 80 
1 Carthy, secy; P L Rowe, pres... . 168 00 Towel service, Fowler Mig co............... Il 35 
| Refund of unused premiums on treas bond Phone service, C & P Telephone co.......... 90 56 
of basketmakers 14353, Andrew Bialek.... . 2 00 1 typewriter addresser, $15; 3,000 blank ad- 
Organizing expenses: Hugh Frayne, $117 61; ress plates, $30; 700 plain white ne 
H L Eichelberger, $59.77; Joseph Tylkoff, $1.40; Montague Mailing Machinery co. 46 40 
$58; H T Keating, $59. 45, T J Reagan, gusts expenses, CO Young. .......... 63 25 
$24.25; E_T Flood, $59.37; T H Flynn, Phone service, C & P Telephone co.......... 17 30 
$63.36; J L Lewis, $77.76; Michael Sotak, Legislative expenses, A E Holder... ........ 50 00 
: $33. 55; es Tafelski, $41.31; Geo Selepets, Salary and expenses, J P Egan............ ‘ 53 50 
i $21.94; P J Zoretich $19. 50; P F Duffy, 20. Marking brief case, Tophams................ 50 
$41.50:SA Conboy, 28.39; George Heather- 2 picture frames, Venables Galleries.......... 210 
ton, $37.60; Jesse Walker, $25.25 .......... 768 61 Mailing balance of Am Frp, Law Reporter 
17. Organizing expenses: Henry Streifler, $49.19, Printing co. 700 
| fa PE BE Ee rene cvenceens 107 09 Cleaning typewriter, L C Smith & Bros Type- 
| Conference with bricklayers vs. marbleworkers a eri NS ek a = 350 
and engineers vs. firemen, John B Lennon. 20 00 150 empty packing boxes, Columbia Box co. 32 25 
| Organizi i capone O A Cone, $48.93; San- Telegrams, Postal-Telegraph-Cableco........ 4 33 
| tiago > Beng $38.93; eaatage Iglesias, $40, Printing weekly news letters of mar 14, 'i4, The 
| Ca Wyatt, El Pitas di vinieia Wwia,e 40s we 196 31 Washington Herald co...... 31 00 
18. 5,000 2-c stamps, P O dept. lenbis hal a her msne 100 00 srs typewriter, Remington Typewriter 
| Salary, office employes, es ft wes, hebeemee 50 
i ‘14: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30, FMan- Clippings. Natl Press Intlco... . .......... 10 00 
| ning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D Expressage, U S Express co s 60 21 
: ui Brette , $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co ..... 86 88 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $21; 21. Organizing expenses: J E Toone, $20, GR 
ee ieabion, $16; G A Boswell, $19.84; Brunet, i hak tele 62 20 
R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20.50; 23. Or polsiog, expenses. Hugh Frayne. $111 10; 
/ Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15;CR Brene- & A Miles, $32.24; H L Eichelberger, 
man, ALE ER Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $56.71; C P Taylor. $62.10, J E Roach, 
$16; F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $69.29...... 331 44 
$14. S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; S Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton .. 57 00 
B Woolls, $15; EJ Tracey, $12;HK myers Organizing expenses: F F Miners, $20; F j 
$16; G P Boswell, $11; A E Knight, $13.8 eber, $20; Frank Kenough. $10; E T 
Rowley, $11.26; M J Sugrue, $1i, E'M Flood, sis 52; ,T J Reagan, $28 25. “Henry 
Stewart, Oi b Dieteric $16, Mt Ford, Streifler, $542 1; OA Cone, $48.35, P F 
] $15; M M Coates, $10; M Hargraves, (5 3-7 Duffy, 3eo Heatherton, $70.25. C J 
days), $13.58; C M Etter, $15: R M Purcell, Folsom, $43 85; Jesse Walker, $25. 55; if L 
$10,J McDonald, $10; i $10; L von Lewis, $95.77, S A Conboy, $25.5 H 
Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, $12 ‘ 680 18 McCarthy, $66.25; P Tefelse “h9 38; 
Hi Salary, week ending mar 21, '13, ‘FC Thorne. . 30 00 Michael Sotak. $33.9 681 82 
} Organizin expenses, WR Boyer...... . 28 86 One city directory, R L Polk & co. 7 50 
} Expenses for or mar '14, Saml Gompers, pres. 134 50 24. Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $60. 32: - Joseph 
| + paens reproduced in the Am Fen, Chas yikoff, $69.75; Cal Wyatt, cme 30; WR * 
j a Ee RE ET Pe ee 15 00 os: $26.30: J E Roach. $62. 281 67 
i One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres. 416 66 25 anizing expenses, T H Flynn. 09 
| Commissions on advertising contracts for the Seer of unused premium on bond of local 44, 
} month of jan, '14........... 641 25 cooks and waiters, John Hawkins - 6 0 
; 19. O The pre J B Dale. $20; JA Short, Refund of unused premium on bond of meat 
"§ 1; McCarthy, $50.47...... 141 47 cutters and butcher workmen 383, J F Barr. 2 30 
; Cab hire, Barnett is chedenichbh id G40 dae 475 Organizing expenses: A A Wiles, -_ 50; J A = 
I Insurance premium on office furniture and Short, $64.40 aseees 7490 
A} fixtures for three years, H L, Rust. 21 60 26. 1,000 manila folders, $5; index, $2; :? ibrary + 
| Newspapers and magazines, Adams News depot 17 54 | TSR peg Meee terengety 7H 
' Prin Cossesting, list of organizations, Printing weekly news letters of mar 21, '14, The os 
Hy ae, correcting list of organizers, $9.35; Washington Herald co... ; 31 e 
} jaan list of or, paieetions, $7.70; 5,000 Telegrams, Postal Telegraph- Cable co..... 1} 
Ti — of organizers, $87.50; L, G Kelly Printing 132 80 6 =<“ copy ribbons, Underwood Type writer 5 75 
te Kerra a aie nid taint . 20 j,k er .. / 
P| Rent of two ‘Underwood t writers and stands % no 1615 ‘en le mhelders, C General “Type- 
4 from mar 4 to apr 4, TP Underwood Type- ‘8 ond Surely fc 5 Pall Sackk whence 2 35 
mn i See eee eer 7 00 Printing: - ‘heads, 5,000 printed, 
| Cee furniture, “Typewriter and Office Supply 5,000 &. $25; 1,000 applications for certifi- 
[_  .|. (jx tia. -? dpe meree hance a hs0 eee 85 00 cates of affiliation, $8.50; 1,000 letter heads, 
q Printing: 5,000 circulars, $8.75; 1, 600 letter $3.50; 2,000 circulars to A F of L organizers, 
heads, 200 for each officer, A F of L, $9. 75; $17; 5, ,000 receipt blanks, $16; 4,000 circulars, 
i 25,000 4-pp circulars, $121; 10,000 letter $20: 2,500 checks with stub, $40; 750 checks 
| heads, 5, ogy 5 000 plain, $25; 1,000 with stub, $21.25; 1,000 letter heads, $5; 
fraternal delegate reports, $116.20; '200 500 circulars, $5. 50; 4.000 letter heads, 2,000 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


AYE 


RIPENED BY MATURITY 
IN ABSOLUTE PURITY 


es) & 


Sold at ali first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











26. 








27. 


tions of certificate of affiliation, $12.25; 
2,200 E C vote blanks, $7.75; 3,600 letter 
heads for officers A F of L. $14.75; constitu- 
tions, $241.25; 1,000 letter heads, $4.25; 
500 circulars, $8.75; 700 circulars, $5.50; 
1,000 letter heads. $4.50; 1,000 letter heads, 
= 50; 5,000 letter heads, $17.50; Law 
fi... SS Ss Se Se 
supphes: 1 thermometer, $1; 14 gr steno note 
books, $2.75; 5,000 mailing tubes, $78.25; 
1,000 manuscript covers, 60c; 2,000 sheets 
canary paper, $1.50; 1 gr pens, 75c; 1 gr 
pens, $1.75; 25 photo mailers. $1.20; % gr 
neils, $2; repairing fountain pen, 75¢; 1 
Feit for peerless moistener, 25c; 3 ink eradi- 
cators. 75c; 1 Hotchkiss machine, $1.50; 
6 balls cord, $1.20; 1 doz Ruby erasers, 50c, 
46 Ib pens, 40c; 1 Perfect oil can. 25c; 5 
bundles card board. $8; 1 gr pens, $1.25; 
2 willow waste baskets. 65c; 1 Tosco copy 
holder, $1; 1 pr editor shears, $1.25; 4 
reams bond paper. $2; 1, . ay paraffin 
paper. ad 1 paste brush, 1 arm rest, 
60c; 1 De Luxe ring se egy $1. 25; 1 box 
cut tacks, 15c; 1 gr assorted ‘pencils, 
$4.25; Typewriter and Office Supply co.... 
Newspapers and magazines, 70c; benzine, 25c; 
hauling and drayage, $3.80; postage due, 
60c; freight and expressage, $2 20; matches, 
40c; disinfectant, 30c; paste for news letters, 
20c; car tickets, $11. 2s; ,, Serer 
Engrossing resolutions on "regret of retirement 
of John Mitchell, P W Costello............ 
Organizing expenses, P K Reinhold ......... 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. 
Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $60. 55; CA 
iles, $33.56; H T Keating, $62.28, CO 
Young, $59; J B Dale, $20; Ed Anderson, 
$10; ER Hoage, $10; H W Hilfers, $10.... 
lary, office employes, week ending mar 28, '14: 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- 
ning, 25: L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles (5 6-7 
days), $24. 40; DL Bradle 18; F L Faber, 
$18; IM Rodier, $18; i'M Lauber, $18; 
W H Howlin, $2!; A E Hawkins, $16; GA 
Boswell, $17; R S$ Thomas, $15; M Webster, 





$495 25 


116 65 


19 70 
100 00 


20 00 
57 00 


265 39 


27 $20; S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; CR 
Breneman, $17; E R Brownley, $15; W von 
Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; M M 
Connell, $14; SE ‘tee $18; EC Howard, 
$17; SB Woolls, $15; E J Tracy, $12; HK 
Myers, $16; GP Boswell; $11; AE Knight, 
$15; E Rowley, $11.26; M J Sugrue, $11; 
E M Stewart, $18; EL Dieterich, $16; MR 
Ford, $15; M M Coates, $10; R M Purcell, 





















































$10; L von Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, $12. $621 66 
Salary, week ending mar 28, '14, F C Thorne. . 30 00 
Salary and expenses, J P Egan.............. 53 50 
Addressing wrappers: M Hawkins, $5; 5 J 

hn wh bn chws 6s 640 sein oa 10 00 


Supplies: 1 box miineo stencils, $3 50; 2 Ibs 
mimeo ink, $4.50; 1 roll kraft paper, 95c; 
9 rolls kraft paper, $7.29; 15,000 prea 
kraft paper, $9.45; 1 box stencil pape: 
$3.50; 1 bottle Dermax, 25c; 20 rolls kraft 
paper, $16.92; 15,000 pieces kraft paper, 
$9.45; lcan mimeo ink, $2.25; 1 : ones 
paper, $3.50; 1 bottle Dermax, 25c; 1 
stencil paper, $3.50; 1 can ink, $2.25; % 
rolis kraft paper, $20. 48; 25 rolls kraft 
paper, $14.72; 1 qr stencil paper, 50; 
1 bottle Dermax, 25c; total, $106.51; less 
1 roll kraft paper, 75c, returned, R P An- 


GE TE 9 Xx 804 hata «04 94080 86 ce 105 76 
1,000 white cards, Library Bureau Sar P 5 00 
One coupon book for typewriter ribbon, L, C 
Smith & Bros Typewriter co......... 7 00 
1 ribbon adding machine, Burroughs Adding 
BGs « aba.c5e Coins 0.50062 60006 c000s 1 00 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder............. 50 00 
28. Legislative expenses, E N Nockles........... 82 00 
Six photographs to be used in Am FEp, Under- 
ee. ee re 12 00 








Organizing expenses: J E Toone, $10; Ed An- 
erson, $20; L B Leavitt, $20; J E Toone, 


$20; J P Flannery, $50.................. 120 00 
Expenses trip to Washi ~ 'D C, to New 
York City and return, Frank Morrison, secy 32 20 


30. Services rendered poe he Ne pending legisla- 
tion relative to the Sherman act, Ralston & 


Richardson scdweves ee 100 08 
Postage on AM Fev, PO dep _ eee a 92 60 
Postage on weekly news letters. P Odept . 12 07 
Organizing expenses, O A Cone..... : 55 78 


31. Organizing expenses: J P Smith, $19.76; Pd 
Senith; $50; Geo Heatherton, $48.70; G 
Brunet, $33.75; T Reagan, $29. 95; JA 
Short, $62.20; H Eichelberger, $57.75; 
Hugh Frayne, $157.35; P F Duffy, $42.10; 

HT Keating, $64.55; Joseph Ty kof, $58: 
Folsom, $51.20; T H Flynn, 1.84; 

5 Flood, $62.05; J L Lewis, 8.99 
Michael Sotak, $35.15; A W Miller, $30: 
Jesse Walker, $29.45; Santiago Iglesias, 
$43.55; Santiago Iglesias, $62.30; J A Flett, 
$58.15; Cal Wyatt, $59.61; S A Conboy, 


$30.21; Henry Streifler, $50. 85 .. 1,287 46 
Salary as treasurer of A F of L, from - ‘1,’14, 

to july 1, '14,J] B oan 250 00 
Organizing expenses: P J Zoretich, $il 90; 

Seo Selepets, $11.05; John Tafelski, $33. 50 56 45 


Printing: ithdrawal cards, $4: 6,000 envel- 
opes, $7.50; labels, $15; 10,300 Hows, $23.18; 
3,000 receipts, $10.50; 1,000 special reports, 


$4.50, The Trades ie lt ° 64 68 
Labels, United Garment Workers of A........ 750 00 
Printing ——~% '14, Am Fep, Law Reporter 

Printin; papesne pee necsdesesecceee 1,864 14 
One mont : ondary Frank Morrison. secy 333 33 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 

BEEF occ cccccccccccccvevesccccceevees 10 96 

$22, 457 14 


RECAPITULATION. 








Balance on hand February 28, 1914 , . . $95,079 36 
Recespts for month of March, 1914. Ay AR a 33,588 11 
Total. ‘ . . $128,667 47 
Expenses for month of March, 1914 cveeee 22,457 14 
Balance on hand March 31, 1914 s+ eee» $106,210 33 
In general fund rr $15,101 43 

In defense fund for local trade and federal 
DEO. os cbbaeses on} a eashtes 91,108 90 
SN 0.0 600n0nedens sa teuss sparbecsonns $106,210 33 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 
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Just Six Minutes C 5B 
to Wash a Tubful! CORSETS 


This is the grandest Washer the 
At Leading Retailers 


STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY 






















run thatit’s almost fun to work it. 

akes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes 
folshes Wi tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a } 
1900 Gravity 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 


! Free Trial Hoots “SANITARY” ERASER 


If you are responsible, ' y - Practical - Economical - Al 


youcan try it first. Let ye '! 
us pay the freight. See 
the wonders it performs, 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els * letters telling 
how it saves work 
and worry. Sold on little payments. 
fascinating Free Book toda 








































THE SAISTARY, ERASER r receives, at its Koy end, a strip of 
; ag inch thick, of a width and length that of the holder. 
weed ‘ight pressure at the loop end, clean rubber is fed down until 


Write for 
ita narrow edge allowsa letter or line to be erased without in- 







All L postespend- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 asher Co., juring another. Two poo of best quality are made; one for type- 
601 Chenango St., Binghamton, x. Y. it you writer and ink, one for ie 
oe. to Operate an: by Always Work” 


live ada; address Canadian 1900 Washer Vectanel finished; 
live 1p Jonge St., Toronto, Cane. EVERY BODY Y should have this NEW ERASER, Price 10/. 
lls, Typewriter and ink, or Pencil, 5¢ each. Your Stationer. 
; When ordering by mail, state whether Typewniter 
: d ink, or Pencil, enclose 2¢ extra for postage. 
Booklet of our 3 “0K.” Office Necessities Free. 
‘ The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 























Your Spare Time 


, Turned Into Money. Stanley Tools 


Any wide-awake union man can earn “No. 34’ 
money in his spare time by securing . . . 

| smatthoss Gor the A Hand Book full of interesting 
: information for 


American Federationist Electricians Pattern Makers 





A few hours’ work in the union hall Machinists Cabinet Makers 
or among his shop mates will give Masons Millwrights 
surprising results. Plumbers Wheelwrights 
Some of our agents are sending over Amateurs Householders 
a hundred names as the result of can- It not only illustrates and describes over 
vassing among their friends during four hundred Stanley Tools, but also 
odd hours. contains a number of very handy tables. 
| Write to this office for sample copies, Convenient size to carry in the pocket, 
descriptive booklets and rates of com- 


Sent postage prepaid to any part of the 
United States or Canada without charge. 


Ask for Catalog No. 34M 
| The American Federationist ome 


a ee oe STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
10 .* “thom newsdealers, $1 * Thy subscription New BRITAIN, Conn. U.S.A. 





mission. 
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WEAR # LON: 


EMPIRE TIRE ce 












YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$335 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 


Write to this office for sample copies, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
Should be in Every Home 


a cory from a year by 
10c newsdealers v $133 subscription 




















HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $190 Bottles: 

















Bogus and inltation Labels 





United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 

the American Federation of Labor and 
anized Labor in general. $3 $3 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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Where Quality is Appreciated 


YELLOWSTONE 
WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 


ee 


In all best bars, and in homes 
where they insist on the best 


“The Greatest American Whiskey” 


a 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 





Cordless Artificial | 


Limbs 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, 
PERFECT FITTING 


vt 


Patent suspender for control- 
ling knee of thigh amputa- 
tion limb. 


al 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Columbus Artificial 
Limb Company 
63-67 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. 











> 








DUFFY'S PURE MALT 
WHISKEY 


For Medicinal Use 


Invaluable if taken in 
small doses when a tonic 
stimulant is indicated. 


The Duffy Malt Whiskey Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





















If you cannot get these stockings Insist 
from your local dealer or through 
our agent in your section, on receipt 
of money we will mail them to you 
free of charge. 






Gents’ Fine Mercerized =. $3.80 per des. 
“ Lisle Thread + $3.00 ~ 
- © Cashmere + $3.00 * 
lt Gusta Catare, ftne Cone, Uiosh, tan and 
whiteleet + + «+ $1.50 per dex, 


Heavy Cotton, blackandian $1.50" “ 
Ladies’ Mercerized, black and tan $3.00 doz, 
ee 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 














PATENTED Nov. 10, 1896. No. 571,29! 








— CITIZENS 
UTILITY BOX | | Trust COMPANY 





Especially designed for open conduit OF 

work. Can be used in a great number 

of positions, cutting down stock re- 

quired to be carried by contractor, with UTICA, N.Y. 


porcelain cover it makes an ideal outlet 
for drop cords and arc lamp. 


Write for Catalog 
THE BOSSERT COMPANY 
UTICA, NEW YORK 








Oldest on the Market, Youngest in Improvements 


How can you do good conduit work without 


BOSSERT BOXES? 


























CHR. HEURICH BREWING CO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 Botile rebate - - - - ~- 50 cents 


| Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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JOEL B. FRAZIER 


WHISKEY . 
















Every swallow makes a friend 
Distilled and Bottled by 


BONNIE BROS., 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, - ~ - Kentucky 


Luzerne Knitting Mills 


PITTSTON, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 


Knitted Underwear 


IN MEN’S, WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S 


Flat Goods 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Ribbed Underwear in Two-Piece 
Garments, and Men’s and Women’s 


Ribbed Union Suits 


ALSO THE 


COOPER PATENTED CLOSED- CROTCH 
UNION SUITS 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 
























































THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D.R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. TRADE-MARK 






F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in Seton 
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Sado” 


Motor Cars and Trucks 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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HOYT’S FLINTSTONE LEATHER BELTING 


WORLD'S STANDARD 
ESTATE, EDWARD R. LADEW 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 
STORES AND AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















Ask for the Button on Your The Egry Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Overalls 
— 


Will Not Pull Off 
In the Laundry 

















—! EGRY REGISTER 
Write for Sampies to SYSTEMS 


Show Your Dealer 











Supply records and reports of work done, of 
“Our Fastener’ money spent or received—every detail connected 
with a well regulated society, store or work shop is 





successfully handled without unnecessary labor. 


Universal Button Company The Egry Register Company 
DETROIT, MICH. PAYTON, OHIO 




















Subscribe fo the American Federationist, $1 a Year 











wconruer ste, A) | EMIL WEST 


UNION STORE 














2” ae ° 
for remole bos of 50. sasice Hats and Men's Wear 
Booklet of our 3 “‘O.K.”’ office necessities 434 Ith St. N. W. 











’ Free. Liberal Discounts to the Trade. Washington, D.C. 
mc()K~ THE ©. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 
and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions—earn your 


wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
— people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 








FACT. No. 














The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 





SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED 


UNITE® ge cen 
oY, 


RKERS (C9) ANE 


WASLLUIACY 


ALGISTERED ONS0AES 


MADE TS 











1041144 











The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 











04114 











INIWASIIUIACY, 











The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House ” 


w New York 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 








701 WASHINGTON STREET 





EAT 


MORE BREAD 


Be 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has a rich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 





Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 





THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Real Materials for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 
terials to do real work. Other- 

wise their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 


Dutch Boy J Dutch Boy 
hite Linseed 
Lead Oil 


ane 





are the real materials for real pair:‘ers— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New Yor« Boston BUFFALO Cuicaco 
Cincinnati, CLevecann, St, Lous, San FRANCISCO 
(John T, Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


LIFE AND LABOR 


To all who want to know and understand the 
demand and the ideals of organized working women 
in America we say READ 


Life and Labor 


‘Y ANDERSON 
National Executive Board, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 


ELIZABETH MALONEY 
National Executive Board,Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 


Union. 
NESTOR 

ae t, International Glove Workers’ Union. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union. 
MARY HANEY 

7 altel Comment Workers of America, Local 96. 
Treasurer, Bindery Women’s Union, Local 30. 

MELINDA SCOTT 

Hat Trimmers’ Union. 
LEONORA O’REILLY 








Published by the 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Subscription $1.00 per Year. 10 cts. per Copy 














WHISKEY 


WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


1 NCORPORATED 














KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. _| 














~ 
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THE LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 














ship. 


Desires todo business with the people of Louisville in the spirit of partner- 
Whenever the service is below standard, or any condition for 
which the Company is responsible appears to the customer to be unsatis- 
factory, the partners should have no difficulty in reaching an agreement. 













Good Typewriting Requires a Good Operator 
and a Good Typewriter 





This Typewriter has Ball Bearings at all Frictional Points 
The ypewtting that is demanded throughout the business world 


ti neat, rly aligned, clean-cut and free from errors. 
ce Smith & Bros. typewniter is built to produce this kin 


copy. 
The mechanical ideas worked out in this machine all lead to 
Typewriter Efficiency. 
Every part that is in constant use—the carriage, the typebar 
nn and the capital shift, are ball bearing. 
means ease of operation, durability and accuracy. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


LC. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 

Washington Office, 1323 G Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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Complete Train Service 
To All the West 


With Chicago as point of departure— 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul trains 
of comfort and luxury are operated 
to every point of importance in the 
Northwest —West — Southwest. 
Aberdeen, Miles City, Butte, Missoula, Spo- 
kane, Seattle and Tacoma are reached b 
ye, Olympian’”’ and “The Columbian.”’ 
Portland. Ore., by “The Portland - Puget 
Sound ess.’” 

Salt Lake City, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles by “The Pacific Limited.’”’ 

Colorado travel is served by “The Colo- 
rado Special.’’ 

St. Paul and Minneapolis by “The Pioneer 
Limited"’ and five other daily trains. 
Excelsior Springs and Kansas City by “The 
<, be. est di de, 477 











When next you travel West take the best. 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 
RAILWAY 


Full information from any agent or 
representative of this company. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


























More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


w WBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


HITE Sewin 
CE Ee AGHINE Co. 
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Karma of Labor 
AND OTHER VERSES 


By FRANK K. FOSTER 
Pr. 250; CLorn, $1.00; Paper, 50c. PusLisnep sy Tue AUTHOR 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON, 









“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
streets is vividly portrayed.”—Boston Daily Post. 
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“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When youorderunder- 
wear be particular to 
see that it has the 
Scriven Stamp on it 
and you willthen get 
a garment that will 


We guarantee : 
satisfaction and 
relieve you from 
your underwear 
gpeqyeeee. 
hink what this means 
to vou. 


Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line. 


Order from your local 
Haberdasher. — 4 = 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City, Nt. Y. 
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The Underwood “sx: Typewriter 


UNDERWOOD—“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy.” 








Visibility, Speed, Accuracy, Stability 


























Pure Silk Gloves 


Guarantee Ticket in Every Pair 


Pure Silk Underwear 


Niagara Process 


NIAGARA MAID 





Double Tipped 
Subscribe to the 


American Federationist 


One Dollar a Year 


Made by the celebrated 




















TAYLO 
oLD HSTIrvvc OR's 


AS A PURE BEVERAGE WHISKEY | 
BOTTLED IN BOND 


IS FUNDAMENTAL 


PURE LIMESTONE WATER 


RULF. OF THE REGION 


Sakaafas GRAIN 
MODEL EQUIPMENT 
SKILLED MANUFACTURE 
PERFECT DISTILLATION 
SPLENDID COOPERAGE 
NATURAL MATURATION 


IDEAL GLASSING CONDITIONS 
COMPREHENSIVE SANITATION 


| THOUSANDS '@) Sn “4 b) EO) ek A ee Se 8 
E. H. TAYLOR JR., & SONS 


INCORPORATEI 


| DISTILLERS F RANKF “ORT, |. o @ 
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Office Buildings 
Railway Buildings 
Manufacturing Plants 
Grain Elevators 








30 CHURCH STREET 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


Heavy Masonry 
Reinforced Concrete 
Dredging 

Dock Works, Etc. 


+: NEW YORK 


+ 











EMIL WEST 
UNION STORE 
Hats and Men’s Wear 


434 Ith St. N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 




















Subscribe to the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
$1 a Year 
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GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - = = 


PACKINGS 
THE GARLOCK PACKING conpany _} 








N.Y, 




















RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


i 


Dunellen : 


Agents in All Large Cities 


New Jersey 




















PRENTISS PATENT VISES 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 














Thousands of Mechanies 
and Laborers 
Have Salaries Increased 


You can be safe in judging what a man can do by 
what has been done—past performances—past records. 
In the files at the International Correspondence 
Schools are more than 27,000 letters that are wit- 
nesses to the marvelous results accomplished by 
students of the International Correspondence Schools. 
Arecent tabulation of the records of 1,000 students 
shows that the average salary at the time of enrolment 
for I. C. S. Courses'was $54 per month, but today, or 
at the time the letters of indorsement were written, the 
salaries have increased to an average of $183 per month. 

There is not, in all the world, a greater force than 
the I. C. S. to put new hope in the hearts of laboring 
men and teach them to attain success. 

The I. C. S. are ready and willing to help you. Are 
you willing to be helped? Then determine what you 
want to be and 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 


SOOO HOSS HHSEHHESHESHOSOOOOOOOSOS 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the 
position, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 





Concrete Construction 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lightia 
Mechanical Bagiacer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenograpber 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 


Commercial Illustrating Building Contractor 
Civil Service Architectural Drattsman 
Chemist Architect 


Textile Manufacturing Structural Engineer 
English Branches Plumb. & Steam Fittiag 


Automobile Running Mining Engincer 











Name 





St. and No. — 
City 
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CORONET DRY GIN 


DISTILLED, NOT A COMPOUND 








OLD QUAKER 
WHISKEY 


AS HONEST AS ITS NAME 











CORNING AND COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILL. 











West View Park 


NORTH SIDE, PITTSBURG, PA, 





A delightful place to spend a 
day. Up-to-date amusements. 
Special inducements offered 
for Churches, Schools, Socie- 
ties, Organizations. 








West View, Bellvue, or Perrys- 
ville Avenue Cars :: 5c Fare. 


City office: 2214 Farmers Bank Bid’g 
BELL PHONE, GRANT 2551 





J. H. MAXWELL, 
Manager 

















IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


We prove It’s RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 
At any Dealer's 35¢ Or send your name and address 
uv . 





with 35 Cents to our office 








~ [urHaM) -[uPLex) R AZOR CO. 





590 Montgomery Street, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 





ee 











THE 


Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 
By FRANK K. FOSTER 


Pp. 250; Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50c 


Published by the Author 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world, The underside of the everyday life of the shops 
and streets is vividly portrayed.”’— Boston Daily Pust. 














Che Kinnear Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
AND SHUTTERS 


Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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STANLEY 
TOOLS 











Adjustable ); 
Bit Gauge A 


A most convenient tool for 
anyone using a Brace and Bit 











It can be attached to bits of any size up 
to one inch in diameter and can be set for 
the bit to bore holes of a uniform depth. 

It is so constructed that it insures the bit 
remaining upright when the desired depth 
is reached, thus preventing the worm being 
bent or broken. 


Price, 50c Each 


If you can not procure this tool from your 
hardware dealer, we will upon receipt of 
price forward same postage prepaid to any 
part of the United States. Address 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 



































CO as he diet t R ow toll tice scald 
Se 
is the title of a book which we have 
recently published in the interest of 
health and efficiency of factory em- 
ployees. This book has to do with 
the sanitary environment of factories 
employing large numbers of men and 
women. In word and picture it tells 
areal human interest story. It does 
not deal with theories, but with facts, 
some pleasant and others not so 

pleasant, but all real. 

This book has been sent to thousands 
of factory owners all over the country, 
who have expressed their appreciation 
of its important and forceful mission. 

If, as a factory owner or manager, 
you are interested in the health of 
your employees, you should have a 
copy of Factory Sanitation. 





ADDRESS YOUR REQUEST ON YOUR BUSINESS 
STATIONERY TO THE FACTORY 
SANITATION DEPT. 


Standard Sanitary TI)fg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, - PENNSYLVANIA 





THE NEW YORK 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 

















Teaches a theoretical and practical course 
in Applied Electricity 





E are not graduating mere electrical workers. 
We go further and fit our students to handle 
and direct the ‘‘ workers.” The word “‘ wiring’ 
would serve to define the full “course "’ offered by 
most of the other schools. Our course is complete fn 
all branches of electricity. 
The opportunities today are open to those who 
understand electricity and who have had a thoroughly 
practical training. 





Our Prospectus will help you to 
understand allthis .. oS. 








Write for it NOW It’s Free 


39 West 17th St., New York 
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Second in 
the World of insurance in force—over 


2 BILLION 400 MILLION DOLLARS 


Rarely in the world’s history has any institution achieved in so short a 
time the greatness and usefulness of 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, WN. J. 


Write for information of policies to Department 112 





The Prudential, youngest of the large ccompa- 
nies in the Life Insurance field, ranks second 


among all companies of the world$in amount 
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VITAPHONE NO. 15 
$15.00 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 


I — 
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THE VITAPHONE 


HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 


Hear the Vitaphone and be 
convinced. 


The Vitaphone Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 
1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 
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HERCULES 


Explosives for all Kinds 
of Work 


Coal and Ore Mining—Submarine Blasting 


Reclamation of Waste Lands 


Quarrying 
Railroad and Highway Construction 
We also carry a full line of Blasting Supplies 


ULES POWDER Co. 


ilmington, Delaware 





AND BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


and Iron Spots 


Factories: Offices: 





THE CLAYCRAFT MINING 


“Indian Brand” Buffs, Grays, 


SHAWNEE, OHIO COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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BecKkwith-Chandler Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADE VARNISHES 


atl 


NEWARKH, N. J. NEW YORK 
201 Emmett Street 320 Fifth Avenue 























a NAMED SHOES | | _ y 
WORKERS UNION ARE | — 


FREQUENTLY ot sometime 
weap MADE IN but all the time 
ry NON-UNION Scale + The Bird-Archer Treat- 





FACTORIES ment = Clean Boilers 

Do Not Buy Any Shoe Fact of these facts is indisputable because 
one is just as sure as the other. The rea- 

i son is, the TREATMENT IS MADE FOR YOU 

No matter what its names, unless it AND YOU ONLY, by the fotlowing process: 
bears a plain and readable impression Working goacitees S — analysis of 
H H vate emist > yh best 

of this Union Stamp. Chemicals that rood be procured > abeotately 
H ; ti ttory treatment at mini t. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp sitietactory treatment at minimum oss 


are always Non-Union. 
Do not accept any excuse for absence 


of the Union Stamp. THE BIRD-ARCHER Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 


Boot and ers’ 90 WEST ST., NEW YORK CITY 
c Shoe Work Union Laboratory and Factory, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baine, Sec.-Treat, Canadian Factory, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 


Let us prove it to you 

















Subscribe to The American Federationist 
$1.00 A YEAR 











RICHTER MANUFACTURING CO. oe 


TAPESTROLEA BURLAPS AND CANVASES 


Branch Offices ALL KINDS OF WOVEN MATERIALS 


NEW YORK, 20 E. 2ist ST. 3 
CHICAGO, 66 E. LAKE ST. FOR PAPERHANGERS’ USE 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers 
for over Fifty Years. 





FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


For CHILDREN 
TEETHING. 














FEDERAL LEAGUE 


Brooklyn 


TIP-TOPS 
At Home Playing 


Pittsburgh —May ll, 12, 13 
St. Louis —May 14, 15, 16 
Indianapolis—May 18, 19, 20 
Kansas City —May 21, 22, 23 
Chicago —May 25, 26, 27 
Baltimore -—June 1, 2, 3 
Buffalo —June 4, 5, 6 





Be a Federal Fan 
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GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH. 


tery 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 














HEATRICA 
shice Hema 


FULL LINEF 
LOW PRICES 


J.R.CLANCY: 





ICUSE NY: 








THE J, & M. HAFFEN BREWING CO. 


386-398 East 152d St. 
Corner Melrose Ave. 


NEW YORK 


Telephone 
“71 Melrose” 
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